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COMMENCEMENT DAY, 1902 


HE first year of the administration of President Butler, 
and the one hundred and forty-eighth year of Co- 
lumbia University, closed with the commencement exer- 
cises held on Wednesday, the eleventh of June, in the 
gymnasium. On the preceding Sunday at 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon the baccalaureate sermon was delivered by 
the Rev. Frederick Burgess, D.D., Bishop of Long Island, 
in the gymnasium, before the trustees, faculties and officers 
of the University, the graduating classes and their friends. 
The religious exercises of the afternoon were conducted 
by the Chaplain of the University, Dr. Van De Water, the 
musical part of the service being impressively rendered 
by the chorus choir of St. Bartholomew’s Church, under 
the conduct of Mr. Richard Henry Warren, with accom- 
paniment of the University orchestra. The usual proces- 
sion of trustees, officers and students, in academic robes, pro- 
ceeded from the library to the gymnasium, in which the fine 
decorations first designed and used for the Installation cere- 
monies had been again set up, transforming the vast semi- 
circular hall into a remarkably handsome audience room. 
The sermon by Bishop Burgess was upon the text in 
First Corinthians, ix, 24, 25: 
349 
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‘¢ Know ye not that they which run in a race run all, but one 
receiveth the prize? So run, that ye may attain. And every 
man that striveth in the games exerciseth self-control in all things. 
Now they do it to obtain a corruptible crown; but we an incor- 
ruptible.” 

The theme of the address was a discussion of the various 
standards of success prevalent in a university community 
and the means by which they are pursued. Starting with 
the student’s enthusiasm for athletic mastery, the preacher 
called attention to the dangers and abuses attendant upon 
athletic contests, dwelling particularly upon the temptations 
to professionalism and to commercialism. These vices 
were strongly decried and condemned as degrading to a 
noble and manly athleticism which, rightly conducted, 
was a worthy form of humandevelopment. The standards 
of intellectual success were next considered, and the uni- 
versal tendency towards extreme specialization set forth 
and deplored. The bishop dwelt upon the value and im- 
portance of a broad culture, of humane and literary studies, 
citing the names of great men who had grown up under 
the older discipline of classic study and liberal scholarship, 
and warned his hearers against the narrowing effect of 
exclusive devotion to a single line of thought and culture. 
The sermon closed with an appeal for spiritual culture as 
the foundation of the highest success and the crown of all 
human development. * 

Monday afternoon was given up to the Class Day exer- 
cises, of which some account is given on another page; 
and in the evening the usual senior dance took place in 
the gymnasium. 

At the formal exercises of Commencement, which were 
held on Wednesday at 11 o’clock in the gymnasium, 852 
degrees and diplomas were conferred upon 773 candidates 
from the various schools and departments of the University 

* The Baccalaureate Sermon has been printed in full by the University, 


and copies may be had on application to the Secretary. A more detailed 
abridgement of the Sermon will be found under Religious Interests. 
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and also, honoris causd, upon five men of distinction in the 
fields of science, education and religion. The exercises con- 
formed in every detail to the programme followed a year ago. 
The procession of trustees, distinguished guests, officers, 
members of the faculties, and instructors of the University, in 
academic costume, filed in pairs from the library to the gym- 
nasium, where the graduating classes, also in cap and gown, 
with a large audience of invited friends, were awaiting 
them. The several Deans presented the candidates from 
each respective faculty, the brief petition for the confer- 
ring of the degree and the President’s reply being both in 
English. Music was furnished by an orchestra under the 
direction of Mr. Gustav Hinrichs, University Conductor 
of Music. All the candidates, except those for the Doc- 
tor’s degree and for honorary degrees, rose in their places 
when presented, as was done a year ago; and the exer- 
cises were conducted with great promptness, smoothness, 
and celerity. ‘The weather was less oppressive than last 
year; the gymnasium, in the new decorations, was attract- 
ive in an eminent degree; and, with nothing especially 
novel or exceptional to mark the occasion, it was one in 
every respect admirable and enjoyable. Especial enthu- 
siasm marked the conferring of the honorary degrees. 

After the opening music, prayer was offered by the 
Chaplain, after which President Butler delivered the ad- 
dress to the graduating classes, in these words: 


GrapuaATEs oF CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY: 


Almost 800 young men and young women go out to-day from 
this University. Most of you will never return as students. For 
nearly all, the period of formal preparation is now closed, and 
you are to prove your quality as educated men and women by the 
use you make of your training here. That training has been 
singularly diverse, and its diversity fittingly represents the broad 
range of the intellectual interests of to-day. Some of you have 
given four glad years to the liberal arts and sciences in Columbia 
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College or in Barnard College, and are the richer in nature and 
in opportunity for contact with those fertile subjects of study 
which have nurtured generations of our forefathers. Others have 
grown into a comprehension of the fundamental principles which 
underlie the several learned professions—law, medicine, teach- 
ing, engineering, architecture, and the rest—and,have become 
skilled in following those principles to their various and several 
practical applications. Still others, with a scholar’s career in 
view, led on by that scientific curiosity which is but another 
form of the child-like wonder which gave rise to all science, have 
gone far along the road toward the boundary of present knowl- 
edge in some chosen field, and have even, perhaps, experienced 
the thrill which accompanies the feeling that to go farther is to 
venture upon as yet untrodden ground. You have all, I trust, 
caught the earnest, helpful, democratic spirit of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and have thereby grown in personal character and in 
reverence for the truth because of your life here. 

Various as your studies have been and varied as your accom- 
plishments are, there is one art in which you should all have 
gained practice, even though its complete mastery is still distant 
or, perhaps, reserved for the few. I mean the art of clear 
thinking. 

To think clearly and straight is not so easy, but by few stan- 
dards can sound mental training be so well measured as by this. 
Clear thinking implies trained powers of observation, analysis 
and inference and a balance between intellect and emotion which 
is not often inborn. Clear thinking can be gained only by prac- 
tice. Logic is its form, scientific method is its instrument, sanity 
and mental poise are its presuppositions. That tranquility of 
mind which Seneca has described in a noteworthy essay, is an 
important aid. All these things your education should have 
brought you in some measure, whether that education has been 
general or special. Without these, your learning and your skill, 
however great, will be wasted. Clear thinking implies, too, a 
detachment which holds passion and temper at arm’s length 
while opinion is forming, although warmth of feeling has its 
proper place in the subsequent expression of conviction. Passion 
for the truth is quite different from passion at the truth. 

Fortunately, the pathways to the art of clear thinking are 
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many, and each student in the University finds one opening be- 
fore him. The patient dissection of a mathematical problem, of 
a grammatical construction, of a bit of matter living or dead; 
the careful analysis of a judicial opinion, the diagnosis of disease, 
the observation of human minds—all these lead to the exercise of 
the powers upon which the art of clear thinking depends. If these 
pathways be trodden for four years, or even for a shorter time, 
the student has gained thereby a precious intellectual possession 
which outweighs any amount or variety of mere information. 

The skilful authors of the ‘*Port Royal Logic,” the precepts of 
which have had much to do with the exquisite order, precision 
and clearness which characterize the scientific and literary expo- 
sitions of the writers of modern France, pointed out no fewer 
than nine different ways of reasoning ill. To be avoided, these 
ways of reasoning ill must be known, in order that they may be 
recognized in one’s own mental processes. For these and other 
practical matters which affect the art of clear thinking, and its 
opposite, I commend to you the admirable tract on ‘*‘ The Con- 
duct of the Understanding” by the philosopher Locke. For the 
student who cares for clear thinking—and what student does not? 
—and who wishes to avoid slovenliness and inaccuracy of mind, 
it is, perhaps, the most useful book in the English language. I 
wish that each of you might not only read it, but own it and open 
it often. As a guide to the understanding of one’s own mental 
processes and states and to a knowledge of the obstacles and aids 
to clear thinking, this little book of a hundred pages seems to me 
to have no equal. Hallam said of it years ago that it gives the 
reader ‘ta sober and serious, not flippant or self-conceited, inde- 
pendency of thinking.” 

Be assured, too, that clear thinking lies at the basis of the art 
of expression. He who cannot explain does not wholly under- 
stand. He who fully understands has taken the first long step 
toward attaining the power to make known. Columbia would 
gladly make the art of clear thinking and the power of lucid and 
elegant expression the mark of her sons and daughters. That 
you have gained something, much, in each of these directions, 
we hope and we believe. Do not relax your vigilance in after 
years, but help these good habits to become positively irresist- 
ible through constant and adequate exercise. 
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You take with you, each and all, the sincerest good will of 
the University of which you have been student members and to 
which you will ever belong. May you be equal in all ways to 
the high demands of a life which is, in the words of Burke, a 
Kife of manly, moral, regulated liberty. 


After a musical selection by the orchestra the degrees 
and diplomas in course were conferred, Professor Van 
Amringe presenting the candidates from Columbia Col- 
lege, Miss Gill those from Barnard College, Professor 
Kirchwey those from the Law School. The conferring 
of the degrees in medicine was preceded by the adminis- 
tration of the Hippocratic oath by Professor John G. 
Curtis, an impressive incident, as always, of the exercises. 
Professor Hutton presented the candidates from the 
Schools of Applied Science and Professor Russell those 
from the Teachers College. The number of candidates 
for the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philos- 
ophy was unusually large—188 in all; these were pre- 
sented by Professor W. H. Carpenter, as Secretary of the 
University Council, and those receiving the Doctor’s 
degree filed upon the platform where they remained 
standing during the induction. After another musical in- 
termezzo, the honorary degrees were conferred, each dis- 
tinguished candidate being presented by a different officer 
of the University. Dr. Rudolf Tombo, Jr., and Dr. H. 
E. Crampton, faculty marshals, ushered the candidate into 
the presence of the President and, after the conferring of 
the degree, invested him with the hood appropriate to it. 
The addresses of presentation and the President’s words of 
bestowal are given below and a brief sketch of the five 
distinguished recipients follows on another page. 

The first of the five honorary degrees to be conferred 
was that of Doctor of Science, bestowed upon Professor 
Samuel Benedict Christy of the University of California. 
Professor Henry Smith Munroe, Professor of Mining in 
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the Faculty of Applied Science, said in presenting him to 
the President : 


Mr. PreEsIpENT: I have the honor to introduce as candidate 
for the honorary degree of Doctor of Science Professor Samuel 
Benedict Christy, Professor of Mining and Metallurgy, and Dean 
of the Faculty of the College of Mining of the University of 
California. 

Professor Christy, you have now been connected with the 
University of California for over thirty years as student, as 
assistant, as instructor, and as professor. During this period 
you have not only distinguished yourself as an educator, but in 
addition to the very onerous and exacting duties of your pro- 
fessional work, you have conducted elaborate investigations in 
chemical geology and chemical physics in connection with your 
studies of the origin of metalliferous deposits, and in your re- 
searches into the fundamental laws governing certain metallurgical 
operations. 

As a result of this work you are recognized as a scientific 
student of distinguished ability, not only by your colleagues on 
the Pacific coast, but here and on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and, indeed, throughout the world, wherever like problems 
demand solution. 

We honor you to-day, not alone for these scientific achieve- 
ments, but above all for your earnest efforts for the sound educa- 
tion of the young engineers committed to your charge. You have 
now been responsible for the development and conduct of the 
College of Mining of the University of California for over two 
decades. In this work you have succeeded, where able men 
have failed, and from small beginnings, from a school with less 
than a score of students, the College of Mining, under your care 
and guidance, has grown to be one of the largest and most flourish- 
ing institutions of the kind in the world. In this work you have 
enlisted the hearty support of the mining men of California ; 
they have cordially seconded your efforts, and opened their 
mines and metallurgical works to you and to your students; they 
have shown their confidence in you by sending their sons to your 
institution in ever-increasing numbers, to be trained by you for 
their lifework. The state authorities have again and again 
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increased your equipment and facilities for instruction; and now, 
by private munificence, the foundations are being laid for an 
imposing structure to be committed to your care and devoted 
solely to instruction in mining and metallurgy. 

As a result of your efforts, we of the old Columbia School of 
Mines recognize your College of Mining as our most formidable 
competitor. There is, however, no real competition or rivalry, 
and certainly no jealousy, between us. We are working for a 
common object, and there is room for both institutions and for 
many more, in this imperial land of ours. As colleagues, then, 
we greet you, and congratulate you on your well-deserved suc- 
cess, and we feel that we do ourselves honor in honoring you. 


President Butler then said: 


Samuel Benedict Christy, scientist and master of the appli- 
cations of science to the arts of mining and metallurgy, director 
of an important school of applied science in our sister University 
of California, I gladly admit you to the degree of Doctor of 
Science in this University, and confer upon you all the rights 
and privileges that belong thereto. In token thereof I hand you 
this diploma. 


Professor Edward Delavan Perry, Jay professor of 
Greek and Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy, then pre- 
sented Professor Edward Washburn Hopkins, of Yale 
University, for the degree of Doctor of Laws, in these 
words : 


Mr. PrEsIDENT: Twenty-four years ago, while still a student 
in Germany, I received a letter from a young man just graduated 
from Columbia College, asking for information about the in- 
struction in Sanskrit and comparative philology offered at the 
various German universities. Unaided by direct teaching, 
because without constant access to a master, though encouraged 
and advised by the incomparable Whitney, he had already made 
a beginning in one of the most difficult fields of philological 
research. It is a field wherein great power of imagination and 
assimilation must be balanced by the soberest judgment and the 
most imperturbable common sense, and where the Hindu’s lack 
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of historical conscience necessitates a double measure of it in the 
investigator. 

The eager young student of those days has long since become 
the finished scholar, no less eager, of to-day, and an acknowl- 
edged master of Oriental learning. The successor of Whitney, 
he reflects honor upon his alma mater who welcomes him, 
upon his country, and upon his calling. I present him to you, 
sir, as a shining example of the power of learning. His earliest 
published works dealt with the law of the Hindus, disentangling 
its principles and precepts from the mazes of the vast epic poems 
wherein they lay hidden; what more fitting than that in the 
fulness of revolving years he should receive at your hands the 
University’s testimonial of appreciation, given for scholarly 
achievement, in the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws? 


President Butler then said: 


Edward Washburn Hopkins, philologian, historian of lan- 
guage and its life, revealer of the secrets of the Vedas, and 
teacher of the philosophy and religion of the people of India, 
honored successor of the great Whitney, I gladly admit you to 
the degree of Doctor of Laws in your own University, and con- 
fer upon you all the rights and privileges that belong thereto. 
In token thereof I hand you this diploma. 


Professor James Earl Russell, Dean of Teachers Col- 
lege, in presenting for the degree of Doctor of Laws 
Michael Ernest Sadler, Director of Special Inquiries and 
Reports in the Educational Department of Great Britain, 
spoke as follows: 


Mr. PresipENT: The key note in the educational progress of 
the 19th century has been, universal education—education not 
merely for those preparing for the learned professions, for the 
well-to-do who can afford to bear the expense of their children’s 
training, for the so-called upper classes in society, but for all 
persons, the poor as well as the rich, for the peasant as well as 
the noble, for the woman as well as the man. This principle, 
clearly enunciated by the great Master and reénforced by the 
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leaders of the Protestant reformation, became a part of the polit- 
ical creed of the 19th century. 

In the dark days of the Napoleonic wars, Prussia organized a 
system of public schools, placed them under the control of civil 
officials and declared their function to be the training of God- 
fearing, self-supporting, patriotic subjects. The scheme of 
organization devised and put into operation by Stein and Hum- 
boldt is perhaps the greatest contribution to modern educational 
history. All the world knows of its influence upon German life 
and thought, and from Germany as a center it has gone forth to 
determine the educational ideals and shape the educational policy 
of all Christendom. It has resulted practically in making educa- 
tion free, compulsory, and secular in most countries of the civil- 
ized world; it has revolutionized educational theory in that it has 
transferred from the Church to the State the obligation of main- 
taining a system of schools adequate to the training of all its 
citizens. 

In this country the public schools are now so much a part of 
our national life that we sometimes forget that it is only half a 
century since Horace Mann filled with patriotic fervor and in- 
spired by the study of foreign educational systems, began his 
remarkable career in Massachusetts. ‘To-day 15,000,000 of our 
population are in schools supported by public funds and super- 
vised by the several states. More than $200,000,000 are annually 
expended in public education, an amount twice as great as that 
required for the maintenance of our army and navy combined, 
and greater by $50,000,000 than the total receipts from customs. 

The history of education in England during the past 30 years 
presents the same startling characteristics. With the granting of 
popular suffrage has come the recognition of the need of universal 
education—an education free to all who cannot afford to pay for 
it, and a system of schools supervised by government and main- 
tained at public expense. A wise economy in political affairs 
dictates that the administration of so important and so expensive 
an institution be vested in men trained for their work and familiar 
with educational conditions at home and abroad. To this end 
the English government instituted in 1895 a new office—the Di- 
rectorship of Special Inquiries and Reports, and from that office 
have been issued in rapid succession since 1897 substantial vol- 
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umes dealing with educational affairs in Great Britain, and the 
British colonies, the United States, Belgium, Denmark, Prussia, 
France and other European countries. It suffices to say that no 
more valuable educational documents have ever been published 
in any language and none of greater service to American teachers. 

The Director of that Department is Mr. Sadler, a graduate of 
Rugby and of Trinity College, Oxford, of which he was sometime 
senior scholar. Early in the University Extension movement he 
became secretary of the Oxford Society, and held that post, with 
conspicuous administrative ability, for ten years. From 1886 to 
1895 he was Steward of Christ Church, and from 1893 to 1895 
he was a member of the Royal Commission on Secondary Edu- 
cation under the presidency of Mr. James Bryce. In all his of- 
ficial relations he has acquitted himself with credit to the teach- 
ing profession and with honor to the government which he rep- 
resents. He has shown himself to be a man who seeks the 
welfare of humanity no less than the uplifting of his countrymen. 

I present to you, Mr. President, for the Degree of Doctor of 
Laws, honorts causd, Michael Ernest Sadler, educator, scholar, 
statesman. 


The President replied in these words: 


Michael Ernest Sadler, scholar, organizer of education, servant 
and prophet of a new ideal in the public life of the people of 
England, I gladly admit you to the degree of Doctor of Laws in 
this University, and confer upon you all the rights and privileges 
that belong thereto. In token thereof I hand you this diploma. 


M. Alfred Croiset, Dean of the Faculty of Letters in 
the University of Paris, was then presented for the same 
degree by Professor Cohn, of the Department of Romance 
Languages, who said: 

Mr. Presipent: The gentleman about whose claims to 
honors at the hands of Columbia it is my privilege to speak to 
you, stands before you to-day not only in his individual capacity, 
but also asa representative of a university which has already 
entered upon its second decade of centuries, and which is ac- 
knowledged all over the world as the mother of universities, and 
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to a certain degree the alma mater of all university men. Its 
ideals, its practices, its lessons are all admirably exemplified in 
Professor Croiset. The main virtues necessary in the servant of 
a university—absolute devotion to truth and to the scientific 
method as the only weapon at the disposal of the human mind 
for the conquest of truth, the power to communicate to others 
the results of scientific investigation through a clear, terse and 
absolutely sincere language, and an acknowledgment of the duty 
of universities not simply to the comparatively narrow portion 
of society from which its students are drawn but to the whole 
community—are all manifested in Professor Croiset’s career. 
He hails from that celebrated Ecole Normale Supérieure which 
has given to French universities since the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century their most illustrious scholars. By his labors 
upon the classical literature of Greece he has won for himself 
a place among the men whose fame is not restricted to their 
native land, but whose works have to be consulted by the 
investigators of all nations. His powers have been exhibited 
alike in the ploughing of circumscribed fields and in the great 
surveys which take in, with due respect to place and proportions, 
the whole intellectual development of a nation. Greek scholars 
everywhere are familiar alike with his labors upon Pindar and 
the laws of Greek lyric poetry, and with the masterly history— 
a monument alike of brilliant and painstaking exposition and of 
brotherly love—in which, together with Professor Maurice 
Croiset, he has traced the development of Greek thought and 
Greek literature from its poetical recounting of legendary times 
to the full blooming out of a civilization as rich in philosophical 
theorizing as in poetical outpourings. Nor has he confined 
himself to those of his duties which put him in contact simply 
with the purely university public. National education in all its 
aspects has claimed and received a large part of his intellectual 
activity. It is thus that, though belonging by his position to the 
sphere of university education, he was selected in 1900 as the 
presiding officer of the congress which met in Paris for the dis- 
cussion of problems relating to secondary education; and no one 
who heard him speak on problems of a wider scope still and ex- 
plain the principles that must underlie the work of university 
extension could fail to recognize in him the voice of a leader of 
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the people. It does not seem to me out of place to allude here 
to the occasion of his coming to the United States and to his 
services as one of the spokesmen of the delegation sent by the 
French government to attend the unveiling of the statue of 
Rochambeau at Washington. The action of France in the war 
which gave the United States their independence would have 
been impossible if there had not existed in France towards the 
close of the eighteenth century a powerful public opinion arrayed 
upon the side of liberty by the leading intellects of the country. 
It was not unnatural, therefore, that a place in the front rank of 
the representatives of France on this occasion should be assigned 
to the leaders of French thought at the present time, and if the 
French intellect, with its qualities of penetration, of clearness, 
of sincerity, was to have such a place here, what more worthy 
representative could be selected by our sister republic than the 
accomplished gentleman and scholar whom I have now the 
honor of presenting to you for the degree of Doctor of Laws— 
the respected Dean of the Faculty of Letters of the University of 
Paris, Professor Alfred Croiset ? 


President Butler then said, in conferring the degree: 


Alfred Croiset, messenger of peace and good will from a sister 
Republic whose friendship and support assisted at the birth of 
our nation, worthy representative of the University of France, 
student and interpreter of the literature and civilization of Greece, 
I gladly admit you to the degree of Doctor of Laws in this Uni- 
versity, and confer upon you all the rights and privileges that 
belong thereto. In token thereof I hand you this diploma. 


Professor Van Amringe, Dean of Columbia College, 
then presented for the Doctorate of Laws, the Rev. John 
Lancaster Spalding, D.D., Bishop of the Roman Catholic 
diocese of Peoria, speaking as follows : 


Mr. PRESIDENT: I present to you, for the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws, a scholar distinguished for the extent and the 
elegance of his learning, an author who has enriched his native 
language by works of value in prose and verse, an orator of 
persuasive eloquence and wide repute, an administrator of rare 
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ability and success, a devoted priest, a divine eminent in the 
higher councils of the church of his choice and conviction, the 
Right Reverend John Lancaster Spalding, Doctor of Divinity, 
Bishop of Peoria, Illinois, and I pray you, sir, that the degree 
may now be conferred upon him. 


President Butler then said : 

John Lancaster Spalding, descendant of a house honored 
among two peoples, Christian priest and prelate, man of letters, 
orator, educator, and patriotic citizen, I gladly admit you to the 
degree of Doctor of Laws in this University, and confer upon 
you all the rights and privileges that belong thereto. In token 
thereof I hand you this diploma. 


The bestowal of these degrees was in each case greeted 
with enthusiastic applause by the audience and saluted by 
the graduating classes with the characteristic Columbia 
cheer. Upon the conclusion of these exercises the Chap- 
lain pronounced the benediction, and the procession, re- 
forming in reverse order, marched down the aisle and out 
of the building to the Library, to the music of a fine 


march composed by Mr. Hinrichs. 

The presentation of the honorary degrees is always the 
culmination and crowning of the commencement exer- 
cises, and as an index of the aims and ideals of the Uni- 
versity, the personality and the achievements of the recipi- 
ents, briefly sketched in the presentation addresses, de- 
serve a somewhat fuller exposition. 


Professor Samuel Benedict Christy is a native of Cali- 
fornia, having been born in San Francisco in 1853. He 
graduated from the University of California with the 
degree of Bachelor of Philosophy in 1874, and for five 
years carried on special studies in mining and metallurgy. 
At the end of that period, in 1879, he became Instructor 
in Mining and Metallurgy at his a/ma mater, and retained 
that post until promoted to the professorship in 1885. — 

Professor Christy’s researches and publications are as 
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well known in Europe as in America, and have given him 
a place in the front rank of mining engineers and metal- 
lurgists. 

In addition, Professor Christy is to be credited with 
building up at the University of California one of the 
leading departments of mining and metallurgy now in ex- 
istence. He is a life member of the California Academy 
of Sciences, a member of the American Institute of Min- 
ing Engineers, having been its Vice-President from 1891- 
93, member of the Society for the Promotion of Engineer- 
ing Education, and a member of the California Mines As- 
sociation. He is the discoverer of an improved process for 
recovering gold and silver from dilute cyanide solutions. 


Edward Washburn Hopkins, the first of the four who 
received the degree of Doctor of Laws, is a nephew of 
the late Dr. Washburn, Rector of Calvary Church, and 
graduated from Columbia College in the class of 1878. 

Professor Hopkins was born at Northampton, Mass., in 
1857, and after completing his course at Columbia studied 
in Germany, taking the degree of Ph.D. at Leipzig in 
1881. On returning to the United States he became In- 
structor in Latin at Columbia College, and afterwards 
Professor at Bryn Mawr, which professorship he left to 
accept the call of Yale University to become the successor 
of William D. Whitney in the chair of Sanskrit and Com- 
parative Philology. Professor Hopkins’s contributions to 
philological scholarship are many, and his publications 
include a large number of essays on Oriental and linguis- 
tic subjects. 


Michael Ernest Sadler holds a new and very important 
position in connection with the educational work of the 
British Government. He is Director of Special Inquiries 
and Reports in the Education Department, a post which 
corresponds more or less closely to that of United States 
Commissioner of Education in this country. 
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Mr. Sadler was born in 1861 and received his education 
at Rugby and at Trinity College, Oxford. He distinguished 
himself throughout his career, having been president of 
the Oxford Union in 1882. He was steward and student 
of Christ Church from 1886 to 1895, and member of the 
Royal Commission on Secondary Education, presided over 
by Mr. James Bryce from 1893 to 1895. Mr. Sadler is 
recognized as the most powerful individual force in the 
development of education in Great Britain along those 
lines which are so familiar to the people of the United 
States. He is an accomplished administrator and an elo- 
quent speaker. 


Alfred Croiset is Dean of the Faculty of Letters in the 
University of Paris. He was born in Paris in 1845, and re- 
ceived his education at the Ecole Normale Supérieure. His 
advancement as a teacher was rapid, and in 1885 he became 
Professor of Greek Prose Literature in the Faculty of Let- 
ters in the University of Paris. In the year following, M. 
Croiset was elected a member of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions and Belles Lettres. In 1898, upon the retirement of 
Professor Himley he became Dean of the Faculty of Let- 
ters. His chief publications are a volume on ‘* Xenophon 
and Pindar” and the ‘* Laws of Greek Lyric Poetry.” In 
connection with his brother, who is Professor of Greek 
Literature in the Collége de France, M. Croiset is the 
author of a very remarkable history of Greek literature. 
M. Croiset’s interest in education is broad, and he has 
contributed in many ways to the development of higher 
education in France and to the reorganization of French 
secondary education. He was chosen President of the 
International Congress of Secondary Education, which 
met at Paris in connection with the Exposition of 1900. 
He is an accomplished orator. 

Professor Croiset came to the United States as one of 
the representatives of the French government at the un- 
veiling of the Rochambeau statue at Washington in May. 
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He visited Columbia University and delivered an eloquent 
address to the students and officers at a reception in Earl 
Hall. He received a special authorization from the French 
government to prolong his visit until the eleventh of June 
for the special purpose of receiving the degree of Doctor 
of Laws: a compliment both to him and to the University, 
significant of high appreciation and international good will. 


John Lancaster Spalding is recognized throughout the 
world as one of the most scholarly and accomplished pre- 
lates in the Roman church. He is a descendant of the 
royal House of Lancaster and related to Archbishop Car- 
roll, the first Roman Catholic Archbishop in the United 
States, and also to the late Chief Justice Tawney, of the 
United States Supreme Court. During the Colonial period 
both the Spalding and the Lancaster families were exceed- 
ingly prominent in the public life of Maryland. 

Bishop Spalding was born at Lebanon, Ky., in 1840, 
and received the degree of A.B. from St. Mary’s College, 
Cincinnati. He holds the honorary degrees of S.T.D. 
and LL.D., from the University of Louvain, Belgium. 
Bishop Spalding began his career as secretary to the 
Bishop of Louisville, becoming Chancellor of the diocese 
in 1871. From 1872-77 he was a rector in New York 
City and in the latter year was elevated to the episcopate. 
The 25th anniversary of his election as bishop has just 
been celebrated with every mark of affection and esteem 
by leading Roman Catholic organizations throughout the 
country. Bishop Spalding is as well known as an elo- 
quent orator, graceful essayist, poet and educator, as he is 
as an ecclesiastic. His volumes of poems and essays have 
been widely read. His addresses upon literary, educa- 
tional and political questions have been eagerly listened to 
by large and enthusiastic audiences. Bishop Spalding is 
responsible more than any other one man for the foun- 
dation of the Catholic University at Washington. He 
brought the matter before the Baltimore Council and sub- 
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sequently secured the approval of the Pope for the plan. 
It was through his efforts that the first funds were secured 
for the University, a gift of $300,000 being given by Miss 
Caldwell, of Louisville, one of his own wards. 

After the Commencement exercises, the usual alumni 
luncheon was served in the University hall, to the officers 
and guests of the University, the faculties and alumni, and 
the graduating classes, Professor Van Amringe presiding 
as chairman and toastmaster. At the same time, in 
Brinckerhoff Hall at Barnard College, a luncheon was 
served to the women officers, alumnz and graduating 
class of that institution. 


Tue ALumMni LUNCHEON 


At the luncheon in University Hall—or in Alumni Me- 
morial Hall, as that part of the completed building will be 
called—the round of addresses following the more material 
part of the festivities was opened by Dean Van Amringe, 
who said: 


GENTLEMEN, FELLow AtumNi: When we assembled here 
a year ago, to dedicate this Alumni Memorial Hall, we did not 
know that another chapter in the history of alma mater was 
drawing rapidly toa close. I am told that, to the fully initiated, 
there was then in the academic horizon a cloud no larger than a 
man’s hand which portended a change of administrative weather ; 
but most of us were too unskilled in scholastic barometry to see, 
or to interpret aright, the significant sign. 

The chapter that was concluded in October last is filled with 
most interesting accounts of transformation and reconstruction: 
the one that immediately preceded it is replete with the story of 
creative activity: the two together reveal, in a striking way, the 
wide difference in characteristics, in modes of action and in 
aims, of Presidents Barnard and Low, and yet how well, in the 
main, their administrations fitted into each other, how each was 
necessary to the other, and how the two combined redounded to 
our advantage and to that of education throughout the United 
States. 
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It is a most fortunate period for the new President to take up 
the great work of his life. The way is open, and the time is 
ripe, for distinct advance, in which the educational organization 
wrought out with so much care and success, and the adminis- 
trative instrumentalities so skilfully provided, may be used in 
cultivating more assiduously and effectively than ever the ideal 
in education and in life. And this College and University can 
do nothing so well worth the doing. Material progress is 
essential to, or a necessary accompaniment of, what we are 
pleased to call the advance of civilization; but woe to that com- 
munity in which eagerness for its promotion or fatuity in its 
undue glorification shall be allowed to overcome the love of 
humane letters, the search after and devotion to intellectual and 
moral truth, and the practice of the homely virtues, without 
which life is but as sounding brass and tinkling cymbal and is 
not worth the living. 

Here, in the greatest commercial community on this continent 
and one of the greatest in the world, where the most stupendous 
industrial combinations and enterprises that the mind of man has 
ever conceived or his audacity dared to attempt, are organized 
and successfully conducted; where the genius of trade and 
wealth-accumulation appears to have reached its zenith; where 
money is so vastly powerful and achieves so much that to the 
multitude it seems irresistible and able to purchase everything; 
it is the bounden duty and most precious privilege of Columbia 
to teach, without ceasing, that they who rise up early in the 
morning to offer burnt offerings and bring peace offerings to the 
golden image, and then sit down to eat and drink and rise up to 
play, must surely meet, sooner or later, the disastrous fate of the 
Children of the Exodus whom they blindly imitate ; to inculcate, 
with ever increasing zeal and insistence, and with all the re- 
sources and authority at command, the superior excellence, the 
prime necessity for individual and national security and well- 
being, of righteousness in thought and deed, of activity to the 
point of self sacrifice for the public good, of personal honor and 
truth and obligation. 

The supreme importance of this duty of institutions of learn- 
ing, which I have here briefly and inadequately set forth, was 
the prevailing and most impressive lesson of the stately ceremonial 
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of installation on the r9th of April and, if I heard aright, was 
the dominant note in the noble inaugural address of President 
Butler. 

With this great aim kept steadily in view, we have the con- 
fident hope that the present administration will put and keep 
aloft the standards of the ideal and that all the arts which dignify 
human life and give grace to community living shall find here 
their highest opportunity and best expression. 


After the address of Dean Van Amringe, the guests of 
honor, being the five distinguished recipients of honorary 
degrees, were introduced in turn by the Dean, and made 
brief but excellent addresses, which were received with 
great applause. The first to speak was Professor Croiset, 
whom Professor Van Amringe presented in the following 
words : 

‘* Among the distinguished scholars and men of letters 
whom we have adopted into our academic family to-day is 
the eminent Dean of the faculty of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Paris and member of the Institute of France, 


whom I now have the honor of presenting to you, Professor 
Croiset.” 


Professor Croiset spoke in French, expressing his high 
and grateful appreciation of the honor conferred upon him. 
He dwelt at length upon the greatness of the American 
Republic, and particularly upon the profound impression 
he had received of its intellectual growth, and spoke of the 
multiplication of the ties which should unite the universities 
and intellectual life of the Old and New Worlds. 

He was followed by Professor Hopkins, of Yale, of 
whom Professor Van Amringe said : 

‘* The class of ’78 in Columbia College was one of distinc- 
tion, and in it no one was more ardent or more successful in 
literary research than the renowned Oriental scholar whom 
his a/ma mater crowned to-day with the degree of doctor 
of laws, Professor Hopkins, whom we shall be glad to 
have tell us of that which he so well exemplifies—the true 
university spirit.” 
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Through some misunderstanding no stenographer was 
present to report what was said by the several speakers 
and the QUARTERLY is therefore unable to reproduce the 
excellent addresses which followed. Professor Hopkins 
replied feelingly and fittingly to the toast of ‘‘ The True 
University Spirit.” 

Professor Van Amringe, in presenting Dr. Christy as 
the next speaker, observed that the degree of Doctor of 
Science, bestowed for the first time by Columbia the previ- 
ous year, and then upon a geologist, had this year been 
‘¢‘ worthily conferred on a gentleman whose administrative 
power, personal enthusiasm and tact, scientific knowledge 
and ardor, have enabled him to build up, on the Pacific 
Coast, a great technical school” (referring to the College 
of Mines of the University of California, of which Dr. 
Christy is Dean). 

In reply, Dr. Christy spoke to the toast of ‘* The Future 
of American Mining Schools,” and was followed by Dr. 
Sadler, of London who was introduced with a happy allu- 
sion to the fact that one hundred and forty years ago 
Columbia College had called to its presidency a distin- 
guished scholar from Oxford, Dr. Myles Cooper, who 
filled that office for twelve years and was then dismissed 
with scant courtesy. ‘*The New Oxford,” said Professor 
Van Amringe, ‘‘is with us to-day in the person of the 
Director of Special Inquiries and Reports of the British 
Education Office; and we hope that he will assure us of 
pardon for the unpleasantness which the angry passions 
of the strenuous period immediately preceding our Revo- 
lutionary War led us to inflict on his fellow alumnus and 
subject (Dr. Cooper). I present to you Dr. Sadler, of 
London, and now also of New York.” 

Dr. Sadler’s reply was full of spirit and of high ap- 
preciation of American energy in educational as in other 
lines of activity. He spoke of the ties uniting his country 
and people to ours, and of the valuable lessons in educa- 
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tional polity to be learned from the American experience. 
Yet imitation was out of the question, tradition and custom 
and national conditions were not lightly to be set aside. 

The last of the five guests to speak was Dr. Spalding, 
whom Professor Van Amringe introduced as ‘‘ an eminent 
Bishop, who adds to his high ecclesiastical dignity a rare 
scholarship and gift of speech, whom we have endeavored 
to attach to us by a hearty and spontaneous expression of 
our appreciation of his many excellencies—the Right 
Reverend Bishop of Peoria.” Bishop Spalding spoke 
briefly but eloquently of the duty of college men to society, 
and urged that they should put their intellectual training 
and advantages to use not for selfish ends, but to bring 
themselves into closer touch with humanity for the better 
service of mankind. ‘‘ The scholar” (to quote Ruskin) 
‘should be fit for the best society and keep out of it.” 

At the conclusion of the Bishop’s remarks Professor 
Van Amringe announced the President as the last speaker. 
Dr. Butler spoke briefly, setting forth the condition and 
prospects of the University and dwelling particularly on 
the purchase of *‘ South Field” by friends of Columbia, 
in order to give the University the opportunity to acquire it 
later on favorable terms. He urged the desirability of 
erecting upon a part of the field, if purchased, one or more 
dormitory buildings, to supply one of the most pressing 
needs of the University in its undergraduate departments. 
The announcement of this purchase and of these plans was 
received with much enthusiasm. With this address the 
Alumni luncheon and the formal exercises of the one 
hundred and forty-eighth Commencement came to an end. 





Oxford Notes 


OXFORD NOTES 
II 


T has already been intimated that in the intellectual life 
of Oxford undergraduates, as well as in their play, 
freedom reigns. There is very little of what has been aptly 
called formal work. There is no ‘‘demnition horrid 
grind,” no regular stint to be got through with each day 
or each month or each term and then perhaps forgotten. 
Even the average man, who, as a rule, has formed at school 
the habit of using libraries, is thus enabled to do a consid- 
erable amount of miscellaneous reading. The university 
does indeed require its members to pass an examination in 
Latin, Greek and mathematics, known as ‘‘ Smalls,” early 
in their career, and it awards the degree of B.A. only to 
those who have successfully passed the further ordeals of 
‘‘Mods” and ‘ Finals”; but it prescribes no particular 
road to the learning that it demands. It is the business of 
the colleges to see that their men are prepared in three 
years for the pass schools, or in four for honors, which are 
sought by about half of the six hundred candidates who 
come up for their finals each year. Whether the tutorial 
system, which has been devised to meet this need, works 
well in individual cases, depends very largely upon the 
kind of man the tutor is. He may take pains with his 
charges, or he may not. He may content himself with ex- 
tracting a perfunctory essay or answers to a few random 
questions once a week ; he may devote himself to coaching 
clever men for success in the schools and the honor of the 
college; but he may also be guide, philosopher and friend 
for life. ‘*A good tutor,” as one with experience has 
said, ‘treats his men in different fashions according to 
their different types of character or intellect. Some men 
he will recommend to go to many lectures given either by 
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university professors or college tutors and lecturers, others 
he will excuse from lectures entirely if they show that they 
can work better by themselves; some he will rule with 
tight rein, others he will merely stimulate.” The same 
writer assures us, and the most superficial observation 
would support his claim, that, while the degree could 
theoretically be gained without attendance at a single lec- 
ture, as a matter of fact very few men fail to take advan- 
tage of the intellectual food so freely offered on all sides. 
But there is no compulsion about it; as far as the method 
of acquiring knowledge is concerned, there is, in large 
measure, freedom of election ; and there are said to be actu- 
ally four thousand different ways in which the B.A. degree 
can be obtained. It was one of Oxford’s greatest sons 
who in his discourses ‘‘On the Idea of a University” pro- 
nounced the memorable words: ‘‘A university is, accord- 
ing to the usual designation, an Alma Mater, knowing her 
children one by one, not a foundry, or a mint, or a tread- 
mill.” 

The evils of the examination system, over which one 
hears so much lamentation at Oxford, are twofold. It is 
thought to lead in some cases to superficiality and glib- 
ness; and it prevents many excellent courses from becom- 
ing really popular, because they are ‘*no good for the 
schools.” Thus Mr. Froude lectured in his best style on 
Erasmus to about twenty-five hearers in his own hired 
house, while in the same term Mr. Caird gave his equally 
admirable but altogether elementary course on Greek phi- 
losophy to upwards of a hundred in the hall of Balliol. 
Freeman, it is said, never had more than three men in his 
regular courses; but he generally lectured on recondite 
subjects like Gregory of Tours. 

Of Stubbs it is told that perceiving one day among his 
hearers a Bachelor of Arts he ordered him to depart, on 
the ground that his instruction was intended only for un- 
dergraduates. Whether this story be true or not, it is at 
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least typical of the attitude which Oxford, as it were 
against her will, takes toward what we should call grad- 
uate students who have taken their first degree elsewhere. 
Nowadays they would receive, no doubt, a more hospitable 
welcome; but they do not fit into the system and must 
necessarily feel like fish out of water. The attempt to 
make a place for them by the establishment of what are 
known as ‘‘ research degrees” was foredoomed to failure 
and has proved, if I am not mistaken, abortive. Oxford is 
not a place in which professional studies, except in Angli- 
can theology, may be pursued to advantage. The Rhodes 
scholarships were intended by their founder, in accordance 
with the nature of his university, for ingenuous youth, 
fitted to receive a liberal education that will consist pri- 
marily in introducing them to the best thought of the past 
and the fundamental problems of the present age. While 
the great majority will, under the given conditions, be con- 
tent with a pass degree, there will no doubt be some whom 
patriotic pride or personal ambition will send into the 
honor schools; but they will need further training, a more 
concentrated and severe discipline in the method of sci- 
ence, if they would be of those who are to advance knowl- 
edge in any special field beyond the range of their an- 
cestors’ thought. Nowhere would this be more readily 
acknowledged than among those who are contributing to 
that cause in Oxford itself. 

I was once indeed asked by a somewhat despondent 
tutor whether I thought Oxford was in any sense a center 
of intellectual life. Although I had to admit that there 
were not as many books written there as one might expect, 
still I thought that his pessimism was due to unremitting 
contemplation of the ideal rather than to an acquaintance 
with other terrestrial institutions of learning. Oxford is 
no forcing-house of research, but there is vastly more 
thinking done by the junior members of the university than 
at many a home of more exact science. The whole place 
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seethes with the conflict of opinion and rings with the clash 
of argument. Great systems of thought claim a hearing 
and a witty phrase gains rapid currency. The memoirs 
and correspondence of Oxford men who have achieved 
distinction in letters, scholarship and politics, give a true 
idea of what still goes on in their old haunts. One reason 
for this keen interest in all questions, great and small, is 
to be found in the common training that every member of 
the university has received. Where else but in Oxford 
would one hear, as I overheard one day on the river, in 
the eager voice of youth clinching an argument, ‘‘ Well 
you ought to read your Antigone”? If Oxford men are 
able to understand one another, it must also be remem- 
bered that their life in college furnishes them with un- 
equalled opportunities to share one another’s thought. 
What Dr. Birkbeck Hill chiefly missed at Harvard—where 
he found so much to praise that an American boy who 
might think of going abroad for an education ought first to 
read his book—was the intellectual sociability that is the 
charm of the Common Room, the Essay Society, the Shake- 
speare Society, and other centers of college life. The 
presence of the dons in the midst of them communicates 
ideas to the undergraduates in each college; and the fact 
that there are no trustees, but that the President or Rector or 
Master and the Fellows form the corporation, may add to their 
intellectual influence. At any rate the dons, who number 
all told, perhaps, about three hundred, count for more in 
the larger life of the university than their American col- 
leagues. Great personalities seem never to be wanting, 
nor schools of thought, philosophical, theological and po- 
litical. ‘*‘The High Churchmen have stolen the honey 
from Green’s hive,” was a phrase that gave a hint of age- 
long warfare still waged. Indeed one may say that pos- 
sibly no better ground for the formation of a speculative 
habit of mind could be afforded than by the predominantly 
theological character of the old Oxford that still lives be- 
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neath its modern forms. The battle for freedom of thought 
and its expression has, indeed, been won, and, as is the 
way in England, the conservatives have accepted the new 
order as loyally as the liberals. When one saw Mr. 
Froude walking down ‘‘the High” or jostling with a 
crowd of modern dons at an Assize sermon in St. Mary’s, 
it was hard to convince oneself that within less than half a 
century his ‘* Nemesis of Faith” had been publicly burned 
in the quadrangle of Exeter by one of the fellows of that 
college, and that in earlier years he had been one of New- 
man’s semi-monastic community at Littlemore. The Ox- 
ford to which he returned late in life must have seemed 
greatly changed and yet everlastingly the same. 

After all, as so many have said before, it is in the 
memories and traditions of the past and its testament in 
living stone—for old Oxford was quarried, so to speak, on 
the spot—that is to be found the secret charm of ‘* that 
sweet city with its dreaming spires,” which ‘‘ needs not 
June for beauty’s heightening,” and the chief source of her 
spiritual dominion. Of her builders it was that Plato 
prophesied in the Republic : ‘* Let our artists be those 
who are gifted to discern the true nature of the beautiful 
and graceful ; then will our youth dwell in a land of health, 
amid fair sights and sounds, and receive the good in every- 
thing ; and beauty, the effluence of fair works, shall flow 
into the eye and ear, like a health-giving breeze from a 
purer region, and insensibly draw the soul from earliest 
years into likeness and sympathy with the beauty of 
reason.” 

If Oxford is thus instinct with the spirit of Plato, the 
name that knows no rival within its courts is that of Aris- 
totle. Its thinking begins, though it no longer ends, with 
him ; and his works are known simply as ‘‘ the Ethics ” or 
‘*the Logic.” Under the spell of that great name and 
through it into touch with the high tradition of European 
thought must come, it should seem, every one who goes into 
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the schools. So it was, strangely or rather naturally enough, 
with Cecil Rhodes, who, as one of his confidants has told 
us, found at Oxford in a passage of Aristotle ézea rrepoerra, 
which gave him, so he thought, the central and dominating 
principle of his life. How wonderful it is that this rough- 
and-ready empire-builder, this dreamer of strange dreams, 
should have owed his ruling idea, in part at least, to one 
of the books that Edmund of Abingdon found in Paris and 
brought to Oxford seven hundred years ago! 

Nowhere else is the beauty of nature and of that art which 
nature makes more instinct with the ‘effluence of fair 
works” and noble plans and passionate thought. Oxford 
has ever been the home of great movements, Franciscan, 
Wycliffite, Wesleyan, Anglo-Catholic,—of ‘‘ lost causes” 
and causes that gained the victory in the long run. On the 
bridge by Christ Church meadows stood the tower where 
Roger Bacon inaugurated an intellectual revolution. New 
College was the gift of William of Wykeham. To Ox- 
ford came Erasmus to study Greek with Grocyn and theol- 
ogy with Colet. The unfinished cloisters in the great 
quadrangle of Christ Church preserve to this day the 
memory of Wolsey’s mighty plans and tragic fall. The 
Oxford Museum is the reductio ad absurdum of Ruskin’s 
theories of architecture, as applied to our day, as is the 
muddy spot in the Hinksey road of his Utopian political 
economy. At the street corners they show you the spot 
where Cranmer and Ridley and Latimer were burned at 
the stake. In University College lies the figure of Shelley, 
in exquisite white marble, the beautiful young body as it 
was cast up by the waves on the Italian shore. 

Above all it is in the long line of her sons who have 
served in Church and State that Oxford glories. She has 
never, except in periods of great spiritual depression, lived 
apart from the nation to which, with heart and soul, she 
belongs. No list of ancient names, perhaps, could better 
show what this means than the fact that, while Cecil 
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Rhodes was coming back to Oriel year after year to keep 
the terms that would entitle him to his degree, the single 
college of Balliol was the home of men like Alfred Milner 
and George Curzon, H. H. Asquith and W. St. John 
Brodrick. Whatever you may think of them you will at 
least have to admit that their training in the humanities that 
Oxford cherishes did not unfit them for public life. Hence 
it was that Mr. Rhodes thought of Oxford as the place for 
those ‘*who will do the governing of the nations in the 
years that are to come.” His hope, taken literally, may 
be doomed to disappointment, the cause to which he de- 
voted his fortune may perhaps prove eventually to be one 
of the lost causes; but the beneficiaries under his will are 
at least to have the opportunity to learn that a great uni- 
versity must serve its nation and its generation and that 
their own country has a claim on the services of every one 
of her children. H. A. Sm 


A HISTORY OF COLUMBIA DRAMATICS 
I 


. subject of the following pages should not be with- 

out interest to Columbia men, whether they recognize 
themselves or old friends in the doings chronicled here, 
and thus revive the memory of days gone but not forgotten, 
or merely because they concern a form of undergraduate 
effort at the alma mater. And besides it is believed that 
such a record should exist. 

The history of Columbia dramatics falls naturally into 
three periods : The Beginnings (1873-1887), The Columbia 
College Dramatic Club (1887-1893), and The Musical 
Society (1894-1902). 

To affix any accurate bibliography would be quite use- 
less. I have acknowledged in the text or in footnotes 
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authorities wherever it seemed advisable. The sources of 
information are various. The files of Acta Columbiana, 
Cap and Gown, Columbia Spectator, the old Columbiads, 
and their successors the Columbians, have all been of in- 
estimable service. My thanks are due to the librarian of 
the University for access to the collection of Columbiana 
at all times. Besides, I have had the pleasure of con- 
sulting graduates of the earlier days for reminiscences. 

In conclusion, there is but this to add,—a hope that in 
the future the work here begun will be continued; and 
thus a complete record of Columbia dramatics be preserved 
and carried on. 


First Periop: THE Brcinnines [1873-1886] 


On December 5, 1873, fourteen members of the sopho- 
more class organized themselves into Zhe Dramatic 
Club of ’76, ** for the purpose of giving entertainments, 
both public and private, after the new year, when they 
shall have more thoroughly organized.” This notice which 
appeared in Acta Columbiana for December, 1873, is the 
first reference to any dramatic effort on the part of a body 
of Columbia students. The most diligent search after any 
further account of the doings of Zhe Dramatic Club of 
’76 is unrewarded. The movement of these fourteen 
energetic Sophomores in 1873 was evidently premature, 
and doomed to go down in the annals of Columbia dram- 
atics as an effort and nothing more. 

It was, however, a beginning, and two years later, on 
the evening of January 21, 1876, a theatrical perform- 
ance was given at \the Academy of Music for the bene- 
fit of the Boat House Fund. Acfa tells us that ‘the 
house was very fairly filled, and the entertainment passed 
off quite well, a very considerable sum being realized.” 
November following, a dramatization of one of Dickens’s 
‘* Christmas Stories ”—*‘ Lessons in Life,” by Strebeigh 
*”73,—was presented at the Union League Theater, in aid 
of the Seventh Regiment Armory Fund. 
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During the college year 1877-8 the project of sending a 
Columbia crew abroad to row in the Henley Regatta oc- 
cupied a large part of the student discussions and much 
space in the college press. With what success this proj- 
ect was eventually carried out, we are all well acquainted. 
It is mentioned here merely for the guere—Why did a 
dramatic performance get no further than being talked of 
as a means of raising funds? 

About midwinter of the following year 1878-9, Harvard’s 
successful production of a musical play, Fair Rosamund, 
at the Union League Theater doubtless had its influence in 
encouraging the Columbia Sophomore class (’81) to give 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s operetta, Pinafore. The dates were 
April 28 and 29, at the same playhouse, the performance 
being for the benefit of the class boat. Mr. Ernest Neyer, 
late of the Broadway Theater, led the orchestra. The 
cast is remarkable as including ladies, an expedient which 
has been tried on and off throughout the history of Colum- 
bia dramatics, but has never established itself firmly except 
in the French plays given by the joint Soczétés of Colum- 
bia and Barnard at the Brinckerhoff Theater for the last 
two or three years. The cast was as follows: 

Sir Joseph Porter, K.C.Ba.....cccccsevee C. P. Sawyer. 
Ci: GID vc sisc cas sercscnnsessccess ‘mini C. Anderson. 
BD FP | cciceniiitiserivnnetvn F. Specht, Jr. 
Dick Deadeye A. H. Hopkins. 
Boatswain W. B. Foreman. 


Midshipmite 
Josephine 


There were in the chorus fourteen male and as many 
female voices. Pinafore was followed by an afterpiece 
with three characters, The Spirit of Tappington. 

GI scheccsicnasicissnessareninngeanobaedl C. Anderson. 


NY aehiecbishuitnvsdeakaresvesen lecssbeueennewas J. O. Crane. 
Wilson. 
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This double bill was distinctly a class show, but it was 
certainly the most elaborate production thus far, and doubt- 
less had an influence upon the first important college show 
—the predecessor of the present ’Varsity, fixing the form 
too, as that of musical comedy. 

1879-80 yields two performances, one a minstrel-variety 
show and the other an extravaganza. Of Zhe Exodus 
Minstrelsy, at the Atheneum, Morrisania, on Friday 
evening, December 12, 1879, Spectator says: it ‘‘ was 
most emphatically a success, and reflects great credit, not 
only upon the business management, but also upon the 
performers.” 

This simple show of Zhe Exodus Minstrelsy was given 
‘* for the benefit of a deserving charity ”—presumably not 
Columbia athletics. For, when it was decided to move 
the boat house to Sixth Avenue and 145th Street, a need 
of funds was sorely felt; and this time the enterprise of 
a dramatic performance was conceived. As early as Feb- 
ruary, 1880, the college press begins to repeat vague 
rumors concerning an entertainment for the benefit of the 
Boat Club to be given in Chickering Hall. The next an- 
nouncement is that ‘‘ an original extravaganza in two acts, 
in connection with a farce, will be presented on Friday, 
April 23.”* By March we learn that rehearsals for the 
musical show are progressing finely, but the intention of 
producing a farce has been abandoned. 

The performance of Jga/a, for so the extravaganza was 
called, passed off with eminent success. Jga/a—and the 
name should not be forgotten, being that of the first 
Columbia performance which may be considered a ’Var- 
sity show—was an original composition: the book by Mr. 
H. G. Payne, a Columbia graduate, and the music by Mr. 
George W. Warren, from both of whom we are to hear 
again. Col. William A. Pond and Mr. Burrell are 


*Columbia Spectator, Feb, 24, 1880, 
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thanked for aid to the management. The production was 
considered very elaborate. The cast was as follows: 


Olengayombi, King of the Puanalis.....W. H. Taylor. 
Comminagouméa, Prime Minister. 
Oguizi, Admiral of the King’s Navy. 
Maguineus, General of the King’s Army 
Akondogo, Corporal in the King’s Army...Geo. Taylor. 
Megerngre T. A. Oudin. 
Nyambiza, Comminagoumba’s wife........T. P. Conant 
Sir Artichoke, executioner scans abiniaiciites 
Igala, Comminagoumba’s daughter.....W. Seaman, Jr. 
Warriors, Natives, etc. 
Act J. Exterior of the Palace. 
Acts Il. and III. Interior of the Palace. 


The music receives especial commendation: besides the 
opening chorus, several numbers seem to have made hits. 
Ofzthe book, Spectator says it was ‘a wittily written ex- 
travaganza, filled with puns and hits of the day. The 
scene of action, an island in the South Pacific was 
novel, * the dramatic situations striking to say the least.” 

The next occasion in Columbia dramatics was the pro- 
duction, almost two years later, on February 17, 1882, of 
All on a Summer’s Day by Henry Gallup Payne and 
Richard Henry Warren. The libretto is founded upon the 
nursery rime— 

The Queen of Hearts, she made some tarts, 
All on a summer’s day ; 

The Knave of Hearts, he stole those tarts, 
And took them quite away. 

The King of Hearts called for the tarts, 
And beat the Knave full sore; 


The Knave of Hearts brought back the tarts, 
And vowed he’d steal no more. 


The dramatis persone are rather unique: 
The King of Hearts—an impecunious monarch liv- 
ing in retirement. 


* An unconscious claim to having set the fashion lately prevalent in 
comic opera. 
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The Queen of Hearts—his spouse, an admirable cook, 
whose culinary abilities are, however, limited to the pro- 
duction of tarts. 

The Ace of Hearts—their lovely daughter. 

The Knave of Hearts—a villain. 

The Knave of Diamonds—a purse-proud patrician. 

The Joker. 

These cards originally belonged to a whist deck, but 
being short are now compelled to conduct themselves ac- 
cording to the rules of euchre. When the play opens, in 
the kitchen of the King of Hearts, Diamonds are trumps, 
but during the course of the first act Hearts attain the 
coveted position. Shall we say that there seems to be very 
little to carry the two acts? It was undoubtedly so, but 
the whole conception appears fresher, brighter, cleverer 
than J/gala. Contemporary criticism says: ‘‘ The lib- 
retto, which is by Mr. Henry Gallup Payne, ’80, is bright 
and amusing, and his situations were well conceived. Mr. 
Richard Henry Warren’s music was very expressive and 
the sprightly spirit of the play was happily caught and 
rendered by it . . . The play, on the whole, was witty 
and well written, and the music showed an improvement 
on that of Jga/a.”* The cast, including Messrs. D. W. 
Marks, C. K. L. Black, G. Scrother Sturgis, and H. G. 
Payne, and Misses Pauline Lyon and Ada Chandler Hard, 
is complimented upon both its acting and its singing. 

All on a Summer's Day was preceded by the old one- 
act farce Box and Cox as a curtain raiser, the parts of 
which were taken as follows: Box, H. G. Payne; Cox, 
Thomas; Mrs. Bouncer, Miss Marie Girard. 

Scenery and costumes were adequate and attractive. 
The performance was coached by J. Ryley, by permission 
of D’Oyley Carte, the ‘‘ producer” of comic operas. 
Chickering Hall was well filled at a dollar and a half a 
chair, and yet the net proceeds, as per report of the treas- 


* Columbia Spectator, Feb. 24, 1882. 
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urer of the boat club, were but $86.00. The obvious con- 
clusion is that the expenditures were entirely too heavy, 
a mistaken policy which has obtained too often in Colum- 
bia shows. 

The small earnings of Jga/a and All on a Summer's 
Day are beyond doubt responsible for the fact that there 
are no performances to chronicle for the next four years. 
Spectator on March 2, 1883, announces that Mr. Edward 
Fales Coward of the senior class and Mr. H. T. Davidson, 
a junior, have written and composed an operetta for Col- 
umbia use ; but it did not see light. 

College dramatics were strictly utilitarian in their origin, 
and so they remain until the tradition of giving regular 
shows becomes a fixed one. Thus it is that so long as 
these entertainments do not materially aid the cause for 
the sake of which they exist we find a gap in our history. 
It is quite different in later years, when dramatics exist for 
their own sake. However, it is not until the seasons 
1886~—7, when the Columbia College Dramatic Club takes 
the field, that the tradition begun in this first period is con- 
tinued. Auison M. LEDERER 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


In the bestowal of honorary degrees Columbia University dis- 
played this year the same conservatism combined with breadth of 
view which has distinguished her selections for these honors for 

many years past. These honors are not to 

ee ie cheaply won; upon only five were they 
bestowed at the recent Commencement. But the true signifi- 
cance of this limited and careful selection and the measure of the 
distinction which crowns the bestowal of the degrees are found not 
in the smallness of their number but in the considerations which 
govern the choice of their recipients. In this respect Columbia 
manifests the broad catholicity of the higher scholarship which 
is becoming more and more the characteristic of our universities. 
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Of those thus honored this year but two were Columbia men. 
Columbia loves her sons and delights to honor them; but in 
bestowing the highest compliment in her power she looks beyond 
the circle of her alumni, seeking out men of mark, wherever and 
whoever they may be, whose service to humanity she may stamp 
with her distinguished approval, in token of the world-wide 
boundaries of the field of true scholarship. In doing this Colum- 
bia, like the other great American universities which follow the 
same generous policy, adds luster to her own name by the dis- 
tinctions she confers. Of the five recipients of these higher 
degrees at the last Commencement one was an Englishman and 
one a Frenchman; while a third, a prelate distinguished in the 
Roman Catholic church, was presented for the degree by an 
official of the University who is widely known for his zeal in the 
service of the Protestant Episcopal church. This passing over 
of the bounds alike of creed, of country and of language, augurs 
well for the coming of the day when, with no surrender of patri- 
otism or obliteration of political boundaries, the animosities of 
nations shall be wiped out or swallowed up in the universal 
brotherhood of educated men. 


This is a thought which looks far into the future, but evidences 
that it is more than a mere ‘‘ iridescent dream ” multiply even now. 
The visit of Professor Croiset, whom Columbia made a Doctor of 
Laws, did much to develop the new friend- 
ship which has begun to show itself between 
the scholars of France and of the United States. For many years 
the tide of American students seeking to pursue advanced studies 
in Europe has set strongly towards Germany, although a few 
have found their way to England. The art schools of Paris have, 
it is true, been thronged by American students of painting and 
architecture, but of French scholarship in science, philosophy and 
letters we have known all too little. There has even been a tend- 
ency to decry the quality of French learning as being deficient in 
the laborious thoroughness and scrupulous accuracy commonly at- 
tributed to the work of German investigators, and there has 
been among us a corresponding failure to recognize the elegance 
of form, the precision of language and the clearness of presenta- 
tion which characterize the productions of French scholars. 


French Fellowships 
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Professor Croiset has done much to enlighten the American public 
on these matters, and the Department of Romance Languages 
of this University and the Alliance Frangaise have ably seconded 
his efforts, but the most practical and definite step taken towards 
the realization of closer relations between French and American 
universities is the proposition of President Butler for an ex- 
change of fellowships between them. The negotiations for 
this plan, warmly espoused by Professor Croiset, are now in 
progress in Paris, where it is hoped the present Ministry of 
Public Instruction will take favorable action upon it. This 
plan proposes the establishment of two annual fellowships of 
$1,200 each by Columbia University, the holders of which shall 
pursue advanced studies in France; and the establishment of 
two fellowships by the French government for advanced study 
in Columbia University. The realization of this plan would 
do much to promote intellectual friendship and fellowship be- 
tween the two peoples who have been for so long bound by 
political and sentimental ties, and would work for the good of 
both. Taken in connection with the Rhodes scholarships at 
Oxford, these measures, multiplied as we hope they may be in the 
future, will do much to cement international friendships and 
break down international prejudice and intellectual provincialism. 


Since the last issue of the QuARTERLY the official announce- 
ment of the Columbia University courses in the Fine Arts has been 
issued. It forms a pamphlet of thirty-three pages, of which twelve 

University Courses in 2re devoted to the School of Architecture, five 
the Fine Arts to the Department of Music, five to the De- 
partment of Fine Arts of Teachers College, and two to courses 
on subjects allied to the fine arts given in Columbia College and 
under the faculty of Philosophy. The introductory statement 
also announces a course of public lectures, to be given weekly 
during the year in the large lecture room in Havemeyer Hall, on 
subjects connected with the history, criticism and esthetics of 
the fine arts, by officers of the University. 

This announcement marks the consummation of a process of 
evolution which has been going on for years in the School of 
Architecture. It has emerged from the position of the archi- 
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tectural adjunct of a school of engineering to that of an inde- 
pendent professional school which recognizes in architecture an 
art as well as a profession, and emphasizes the intellectual 
aspects of the profession in its relations to liberal culture side by 
side with its artistic elements. It is this development which has 
given it the right to claim a place as a school of the University. 
In joining the Department of Music to it, Columbia University 
has recognized similar intellectual relations in a musical educa- 
tion ; while in providing for the ultimate creation of a faculty 
of the fine arts, she sets the seal of her approval upon the study 
of the history, criticism and theoretical principles of these arts as 
a legitimate field for university activity. 

It should be clearly understood that this step in advance is not 
intended to foreshadow the creation of a conservatory of music, 
or of studios for training in the technique and craftsmanship of 
painting and sculpture. This is the special field of the profes- 
sional art schools already existing, rather than of the university. 
The proper field for university instruction in the fine arts is, in 
general, that of their history and theory rather than of their 
practice; it lies in the teaching of the origin, rise and develop- 
ment of the arts and of styles of art, the criticism of their master- 
pieces, their relation to the progress of culture, the esthetic and 
intellectual principles or theories upon which they are founded, 
and like subjects of intellectual and artistic research. The walls 
and atmosphere of a university are not the most favorable en- 
vironment for the technical training of painters and sculptors. 
This needs the companionship of artists, the constant contact 
with the world of active art, the free criticism and the apprentice- 
ship of the studios. In architecture the case is somewhat dif- 
ferent; since, unlike painting and sculpture, its practice is 
founded upon a body of precise rules and scientific principles 
which can be taught in the lecture hall and draughting room. 
But even the graduates in architecture require a more or less ex- 
tended period of apprenticeship in an office or in a school like 
that of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts at Paris, which follows in part 
the methods of the studio and office. All this technical disci- 
pline is distinct from the liberal culture and purely intellectual 
pursuits which the university is best fitted to minister to. A 
university cannot make a poet or a journalist, but it may teach 
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literature ; and in recognizing that a faculty of the fine arts is in 
all respects as legitimate a department of a university as a faculty 
of letters or of philosophy, without necessitating or involving 
any attempt to displace the existing schools of art in this city or 
in the country at large, the trustees and president of Columbia 
University have founded their new enterprise upon a solid foun- 
dation, and avoided the perils and embarrassments which might 
have followed a less discriminating conception of their mission. 
The education which this new department will be able to offer, 
when sufficient endowments shall come to hand to organize it as 
a complete faculty, may either precede or follow the technical 
training of the studio schools; or it may be undertaken by stu- 
dents who do not intend to become artists, as others study science 
or literature, for its own sake. In either case it must in the end 
do much to lift the practice of the arts, the standing of artists 
themselves, and the public standards of taste in art, to a higher 
level than they have ever yet occupied among us. 


The appointment, by the Trustees, of Professor Friederich 
Hirth, of the University of Munich, to the new chair of the 
Chinese language, history and literature, established on the 
Dean Lung foundation, brings to Columbia 
University one of the greatest living authori- 
ties on the Chinese, their arts, commerce and customs, and adds 
distinction to the University while it-rounds out the plans for the 
development of the Department of Oriental Languages. Pro- 
fessor Giles’s admirable lectures on the Chinese, last winter, 
were calculated to stimulate general public interest in that extra- 
ordinary people; Professor Hirth’s work will intensify and ex- 
tend that interest by the more continuous and concentrated effort 
of systematic courses and organized research. Professor Hirth 
will be warmly welcomed and should receive enthusiastic sup- 
port. 


The Chinese Chair 


— 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


In the June and in this issue of the QUARTERLY mention has 
been made editorially of the new organization of the instruction 
in the Fine Arts, in connection with which the following report 
of President Butler to the Committee on Education under date 
of April 21, 1902, will no doubt prove of interest. 

** At several different times during the last few years, the sub- 
ject of the organization and proper development of instruction 
in the fine arts has been more or less formally under consideration 
by the Trustees or their committees. In particular, there were 
negotiations, which the members of the committee will recall, 
with the Academy of Design, at the time when that institution 
moved from its home at Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third Street, 
which had reference to a plan for the development, through 
codperative action between the Academy and the University, of 
appropriate and highly organized instruction in the fine arts. 
Nothing practical has as yet come of these discussions and pro- 
jects, but in my judgment the time is now ripe for the considera- 
tion of steps to carry some such plan into effect. 

‘* My own attention has been directed to this subject chiefly 
through consideration of the problems presented by the organi- 
zation and instruction of the Schools of Applied Science and the 
relation of the work of those schools to Columbia College and to 
the University as a whole. In reflecting upon these problems, 
and in studying the legislation of the Trustees and the Faculty 
with reference to the Department of Architecture, it has become 
plain to me that the Department of Architecture is misplaced in 
a Faculty of Applied Science. Almost every important act of 
legislation relating to the work of that faculty excepts students 
and courses in architecture, and so indicates the difference in 
interest between architecture and the applied sciences which in 
reality exists. Furthermore, the Department of Architecture 
has, since its establishment, gradually withdrawn its students 
from the other departments of the University and has, for some 
years, given them, under its own auspices, whatever instruction 
they require in mathematics and physics, so that students of 
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architecture no longer come in contact with any other depart- 
ment of the University. The sole exception is the very small 
number of students in each class, who, during their last year, 
elect architectural engineering. 

‘¢ It seems to me to be the fact that before the problems pre- 
sented by the Schools of Applied Science can be adequately 
solved, the Department of Architecture, which in its present 
position is an abnormal and an exceptional factor, should be set 
off from that faculty. 

‘¢A similar anomaly, although one of much less importance, 
is presented by the presence of the Department of Music in the 
Faculty of Philosophy. Music is distinctly an art subject. It is 
represented in the Faculty of Philosophy simply because it is 
neither political science nor pure science, and because such 
affiliations as it has with existing subjects of instruction are 
supposed to be closest with philosophy, psychology, and lit- 
erature. 

‘¢It is a plain fact, furthermore, that at present Columbia Uni- 
versity makes no pretence of representing adequately the art ele- 
ment in life and in civilization. References to it are cursory and 
inadequate, and this extremely important and significant branch 
of culture is, to all intents and purposes, unrecognized by us. 
There are strong theoretical reasons why this deficiency should 
be speedily removed, and there are practical reasons which seem 
to me almost equally convincing. Eventually we should look 
forward, I think, to a School of Fine Arts, in charge of its own 
faculty, and this school should be on a plane with the other pro- 
fessional schools. At present it is beyond our power to establish 
and maintain a School of the Fine Arts, or indeed to undertake 
any new departure which involves an expenditure of money. 
Yet it seems to me possible so to rearrange and reorganize what 
we already have, as to make it plain both within and without the 
University, that the fine arts are respected and cultivated here, 
and that nothing but the inadequacy of our resources prevents us 
from giving them the attention which is their due. 

‘* In addition to the Departments of Architecture and of Music, 
the university is giving at present more or less instruction in 
ancient art, under the head of Classical Archeology, through 
Professors Wheeler, Egbert and Young and Mr. Olcott. 
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Through Dr. Jones, of the Department of Philosophy, it offers 
systematic instruction in esthetics, and the subject is considered 
both philosophically and psychologically. At Teachers College 
there is a well-equipped and well-staffed Department of Fine 
Arts, in charge of Professor Churchill, offering instruction in the 
theory and practice of art teaching, art interpretation, the history 
of art, portraiture, drawing and painting, clay-modeling, anat- 
omy, and design. Scattered as this instruction is at present 
among various departments, it produces little impression upon 
the public and little more upon the University itself. Could it 
be brought together and organized, it would offer a very consid- 
erable foundation for the development of a properly equipped 
School of Fine Arts. 

‘s The backbone of the instruction in the fine arts, to be offered 
by a university, is naturally that given in the history of art. To 
do this properly we need a specially established and endowed 
chair, and the university should content itself with nothing less 
than the best possible appointment to such a chair. Separate 
chairs of painting and of sculpture, or perhaps at the outset one 
chair for both arts, are also needed. These, too, would have to 
be provided by special funds. 

‘¢ Equally important is the problem of providing space for 
instruction in these subjects. At present we have not a square 
foot of available room to devote to any new department; many 
of the existing departments are sadly crowded. It might be pos- 
sible, if University Hall could be completed, to assign to the fine 
arts the topmost floor of that splendid building; but the funds 
for this are not at hand, and may not be at hand for some time 
to come. Under these circumstances it is hardly worth while to 
do more than invite the attention of the committee to what seem 
to me the essential elements of a satisfactory plan of art instruc- 
tion. At the moment we must content ourselves with the con- 
sideration of what is immediately practicable. 

‘*T venture to suggest the wisdom of setting off, without undue 
delay, the Department of Architecture from the Faculty of 
Applied Science, and the Department of Music from the Faculty 
of Philosophy. I should propose to leave them for the time 
being unrepresented in the University Council, except as they 
are so represented through the President. The plan which I 
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have in mind is to make these departments the beginning of a 
School of Fine Arts, without organizing them into a school until 
funds for additional chairs are provided, and until appropriate 
space may be had. This rearrangement can be effected by simple 
resolution, and without any expense whatever. It would clear 
the way for the consideration of the problems of the Faculty of 
Applied Science on their own merits, and it would emphasize 
such instruction in fine arts as we already have, and call public 
attention to our needs in this direction. 

‘‘ Students in architecture would go forward to their degree 
exactly as at present, and students of music would be deprived of 
none of their present academic privileges or opportunities. It 
would be possible to issue a special circular dealing with the fine 
arts. This circular would include the announcements of the 
Departments of Architecture and of Music, and also description 
of the courses in classical archeology, in the philosophy and 
psychology of zsthetics, and in the history, theory, and practice 
of art, which already exist in the University and which have been 
described above. It would be possible to provide, in addition, 
either without cost or at very slight expense, some additional 
lectures, such as have been delivered in the past by Professor 
John C. Van Dyke, of Rutgers College, upon the history of 
painting. Any such departure as is here proposed would involve 
using the collections of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in con- 
nection with the lectures and classroom instruction, precisely as 
we now use the collections of the American Museum of Natural 
History. 

** It will be observed that it is no part of the plan which is 
here proposed, to enter upon giving that instruction which, in the 
Middle Ages, was known as the ‘art, mystery, and manual oc- 
cupation’ of either music, painting, sculpture, or indeed archi- 
tecture. It is my belief that it is the part of wisdom for the Uni- 
versity to refrain from offering this instruction, but to recognize 
it when adequately given in existing ateliers, conservatories, 
and private or incorporated schools. In this way the University 
would give the historical, philosophical, and theoretical instruc- 
tion, while other teachers and organizations would provide the 
practical training and apprenticeship which is a part of all art 
education. In this way the University would become the ally 
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rather than the rival of existing art schools and teachers, and in 
time they might be very largely drawn to establish their head- 
quarters in its vicinity. Furthermore, the tendency of such an 
arrangement would be to prevent casting all our pupils of the 
fine arts in acommon mould. They would reflect the individu- 
ality and point of view of their several practical teachers, with 
obvious advantage to the art which they study and seek to serve. 
I regard this division of labor between the University on one 
hand and special educational instrumentalities on the other, as 
fundamental to the development of a sound plan for instruction 
in the fine arts. 

‘*T have been conscious of the fact that there are men and 
women in this community who are more interested in instruction 
in the fine arts than in any other department of university work, 
and that if a disposition is shown to develop instruction of this 
sort, some funds at least will, in due time, be provided for its 
support. There are those who hold the opinion that very con- 
siderable sums of money would be attracted to the university if 
a serious beginning were made toward the development of fine 
arts instruction. I hope that this may prove to be the case. 

‘¢ There is one objection to undertaking any new departure in 
this direction or any other, which ought, in fairness, to be stated 
and considered. The university labors under a very heavy debt, 
and many of the existing departments of instruction are inad- 
equately supported. It is the part of wisdom that we should do 
well that which we have already undertaken before we attempt 
to expand our activities in new directions. It would be unfor- 
tunate if any new undertakings were interpreted by the public to 
mean that the university’s present activities were fully provided 
for. This objection to any new undertaking should be carefully 
weighed. On the other hand, it may be that such weight as may 
be found to attach to it is in turn outweighed by the advantages 
which would follow the new departure, to some of which I have 
referred in this report. In order that the matter may be formally 
before the Committee, I ask the consideration of the following 
propositions : 

‘¢ 1, That adequate instruction in the fine arts is desirable at 
Columbia University, and should be undertaken as soon as cir- 
cumstances will permit. 
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‘62, That a beginning toward a systematic organization of a 
School of Fine Arts should be made by setting off the existing 
Department of Architecture from the Faculty of Applied Science, 
and the existing Department of Music from the Faculty of Phi- 
losophy, these two departments to remain for the present unat-’ 
tached and represented in the University Council only by the 
President. 

‘¢3, That a special circular of information describing the op- 
portunities now afforded for study of the fine arts at Columbia 
University should be issued, and that so far as it can be done 
without becoming a charge upon the general income of the cor- 
poration, additional courses of instruction and lectures should be 
organized in this field.” 


ReEuicious INTERESTS 


The baccalaureate sermon, as already stated on another page, 
was delivered on Sunday the eighth of June, by the Rt. Rev. 
Frederick Burgess, D.D., Bishop of Long Island. The theme 
of the discourse was the various standards of success which pre- 
vail among college men, and was based upon verses 24 and 25 
of the ninth chapter of First Corinthians (see p. 347). Lack of 
space prevents a complete report of the sermon; but it has been 
printed by and for the University in pamphlet form, from which 
the extracts given below are taken. 

The preacher opened with an extended notice of the im- 
portance attached to success in athletics in the college world. 
‘¢ While it is true,” he said, ‘‘ that ‘ full physical development and 
high intellectual development are, in the majority of cases, in- 
compatible with one another,’ yet everything is to be encouraged 
which tends toward the strengthening of the body in university 
life. The time has long since gone by when the preacher can 
afford to disregard the body, the temple of the Holy Ghost, or 
to set some other standard as the highest—some gaunt, thin and 
consumptive saint as the-ideal. Such times have gone by now, 
and we realize that the young man who is strong and healthy 
will be better able to fight the prurient fancies and the demons 
of impurity, which haunt most men at some time during their 
life’s journey. And if the body responds quickly to the stimulus 
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of the cold bath, then intemperance will be less apt to seize him 
in its degrading and damning clutches.” 

In an earnest protest against the mercenary element in college 
athletics he cited the exclamation of Xerxes’ nephew on learning 
that the Greeks contended in their games for a wreath of wild 
olive: ‘** Heavens, Mardonius, what manner of men are these 
against whom thou has brought us to fight, men who contend 
not for money, but for honor?’ That spirit,” continued the 
preacher, ‘‘ should actuate the whole field of college athletics. . . 
Let the college be the place where young men contend, not for 
money, but for honor.’’ The cruelty of certain sports was then 
referred to, and its elimination urged as essential to the purifica- 
tion and ennobling of athletics. Continuing, the preacher said, 
as introducing the second head of his discourse : 

‘‘ And this pecuniary element must be eliminated also out of 
the intellectual side of the college life. A great change has 
taken place in regard to a university career. In the old time a 
father, who could afford the comparatively modest sum, sent his 
boy to college that he might browse among the pastures and 
fields of literature and drink of the streams of learning which in 
those days crossed every college campus. The boy’s career, as 
a general rule, was not decided upon beforehand; but, now-a- 
days, from the very beginning it is predestined and the conse- 
quence is that, as one strong English writer has said of Oxford, 
so we can say of our American colleges and universities, ‘ they 
have been handed over to the specialists who have substituted 
for the old liberal education a multitude of technical schools for 
the cramming of the memory and the starving of the intellect. 
The old education, whatever may have been its faults and its 
defects, was an education nevertheless—not an apprenticeship.’ 
There is a great deal to be thought of here, and it is a question 
if our modern system is not killing the old ideal of scholarship. 
Indeed in my pessimistic moods I doubt whether it can ever be 
revived. The young men go to college to learn about electricity 
and wireless telegraphy and hydraulics and mechanics, not to 
learn to love the Homeric cadence as they do the rolling of 
the sea. . . . The question has occurred to me whether our 
modern colleges and universities can produce scholars like 
Charles James Fox or James Russell Lowell or J. Lewis Diman. 
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The old atmosphere is gone. We can have specialists in Homeric 
study, specialists in Aryan philology, but who can reproduce the 
men reared in the old quiet atmosphere, where the Homer and 
the Vergil and the mathematics had no bearing whatsoever on a 
future mercantile career?” 

Dr. Burgess developed with some fulness the discussion of 
modern specialization, deprecating its being carried to extremes, 
and continued: ‘The anthropologist will tell you about 
primitive man and his religion with all the dogmatism of the 
Calvinist; the anatomist will tell you about the vertebrate, but 
the Bible will tell you about the man. And it is the student of 
the Bible who says, as one has recently said, that there is ‘in 
history a force which is, so far as we know, in no sense evolu- 
tionary and the law to which it is hard to find—the force of per- 
sonality and of character.’ 

‘‘It is here that religion comes in and claims her own; and 
she cannot be gainsaid. Be specialists if you can or will, but 
do not be slaves. Read your Bible, your Shakespeare and your 
Homer, so that you may learn to know much in regard to the 
nature of man, who is, as the Bible expresses it, ‘the Son of 
God.’ It is here that you have a duty to God with your intel- 
lect, and you can never perform that duty if you shut yourself up 
in the narrow lines of modern scientific scepticism and turn 
away from all that great field of human interests and from the 
literature which our fathers read and loved and which fitted 
them to believe in Jesus’ Revelation of God as the Father of all 
mankind. 

‘* Now do you not see what is the true success of life? Andrew 
Lang said that ‘ the best things can not be taught. The univer- 
sities give us leisure and books and companionship to learn for 
ourselves.’ So is it with this great truth which I have been try- 
ing to lead up to; it can not be taught; you must learn it for 
yourselves. But oh, there is nothing which offends me so much 
as the way in which that word ‘success’ has come to be spe- 
cialized in our American vocabulary. It is used only in the 
mercantile sense. The successful man is the man with a large 
bank account, no matter whether that bank account was gained 
by tricks or by fraud. There he stands; and American youth 
are being taught to look to him as their ideal. To gain this 
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golden prize—men all around us are sacrificing their nobler, 
their better selves, are giving up love and home and leisure, are 
overtaxing their brains and laying perhaps the seed for future 
insanity, never dreaming that after all it is only a base slavery. 
But the true success is when the man is master of himself; when 
he will do the right, as God helps him to see the right, though all 
men be against him; when he can see those around him grow- 
ing richer and stronger every year without envy and without bit- 
terness; when he can die at last thanking God that he has never 
grown rich by crushing out the pity and the love in his heart, or 
influential by tampering with the truth of God. It is an old man 
with a small income but an honest heart who stands before me 
to-day, as I speak to you, as the truest example of success.” 
After a reference to various artistic conceptions of the ‘* Man 
of Sorrows,” the preacher spoke of the crucifixion and triumph 
of Christ as the greatest event of all history, and continued: 
‘*For Jesus has conquered without any of the world’s means 
of success. And has He not conquered? ... Has He not 
succeeded in the truest sense of the word? To be sure, the high 
priests are there, gloating over their Victim, and every one of the 
world’s historians would pronounce the word ‘defeat.’ The 
head that might have been crowned with gold is crowned with 
thorns; the hands that might have grasped the scepter of the 
Cesars are nailed to the cross. And yet, forget the world and 
look once more at Calvary, and do you not see that by the 
standard of God the success is divine? For He alone has con- 
quered; He alone has been true to his manhood; He has been 
the Son of God even unto the end. ‘It is finished,’ He can 
say, ‘Father into Thy hands I commend My spirit.’ Those 
two high priests in their rich dresses go back to their marble 
palaces and congratulate themselves over the event of that day. 
Pilate’s sympathy has been held in check, the people have been 
kept amused and interested and He, that Jesus, the defier of 
their power, the disturber of their temple, is dead. Ah, which 
is your ideal of success? Money, power, influence, social pres- 
tige all on the side of the Sanhedrin, but truth, holiness, right- 
eousness, manhood, all on the side of Christ. Which is the 
successful life? It is with this thought that I would send you 
young men out to face the trials and troubles of life. I would 
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that every man who graduates from an American college or an 
American university might have learned, whatever else he learned 
—might have learned the spirit of independence. Then you 
would go out to be true nobles, knights to fight in the cause of 
truth and love. And, as you leave this building to-day, may 
you hear above all the din and roar of the world outside, coming 
down through the ages from that Man who died upon the cross 
of Calvary thes ewords: ‘ Take heed and beware of covetous- 
ness, for a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth.’ ‘Whosoever he be of you that 
forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot be My disciple.’ ” 


CoMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT FOR STUDENTS 
During the period from July 1, 1901, to May 15, 1902, the 
number of men that applied to the committee for assistance 
was 228. Of these applicants 118 reported as having earned, 
during the above time, directly through the aid of the committee, 
$5,459-68. This sum is an increase of $907.68 over the amount 
earned last year. The money was acquired in the following ways: 


Tutoring and teaching 
Clerical work 
Technical work . 
Miscellaneous work 


In addition to this sum obtained through the efforts of the 
committee, these same 118 students reported as having earned, 
by their own exertion, $10,204.50. The total amount, conse- 
quently, earned by these 118 men is $15,664.72—an average of 
$132.72 for each man. 

For the summer of 1902 the same students estimated that they 
would earn $2,216 with the aid of the committee, and $3,615 
without its help. This sum together with the earnings of the 
academic year gives the grand total of $21,495.18 for 118 students. 

In the matter of positions for the students the records show 
that 175 persons were negotiated with. This number is an in- 
crease of 85 over the record of the previous year. 42 of these 
175 concerned agencies divided as follows: Books and periodi- 
cals 16; life insurance 6; miscellaneous 20. Reports that have 
come in indicate that positions as life insurance agents are going 
to be fairly remunerative. With reference to clerkships corre- 
spondence was held with 28 persons. The committee, in this 
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branch of the work, has not been nearly so successful as the stu- 
dents themselves. Miscellaneous positions, including technical 
work, to the number of 47 were considered. These varied in 
character from an usher and street-car conductor to a geological 
expert. As usual the largest number of calls was for tutors. 
There were 58 of these, which embraced all entrance subjects 
and some undergraduate. The more numerous demands were 
for tutors in modern languages and mathematics. 

For the year 1902-1903 it is hoped that a more comprehensive 
record will be kept of the money that students earn both with 
and without the aid of the committee. It is also hoped that 
more opportunities for earning money will be found. Mr. 
Reuben A. Meyers, of the class of 1902, has been made secre- 
tary of the committee, and he will devote a large part of his 
time tothe work. Mr. Meyers will be in room 213 Library every 
day from 9 to 5, where he can be consulted on all matters relat- 
ing to the work of the committee. R. A. M. 


SumMER SEsSsION 
The figures of attendance on the Summer Session of 1902 
show a marked increase over those of last year, an increase 
amounting toover 11 per cent. Details are given in the follow- 
ing comparative table: 


1902 


Total attendance. . 643 
Number of courses offered 61 


1559 
The interesting feature to note in connection with the classifi- 
cation of students is the fact that the number of men has in- 
creased considerably, there being an accompanying small falling 
off in the number of women. 
Of the 228 old students 132 attended one or both of the Sum- 
mer Sessions of 1900 and 1901. 


Classification of Students 





A—According to Sex B—As Old and New 
Men. . .2520r 39- 19% | Previously matriculated at Co- 
Women . 391 or 60.81% | lumbia 228 or 35.46% 
643 00.00% 415 or 64.54% 
643 _ 100.00 % 
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C—According to Previous Preparation 


Graduates of Partial Courses in 


Colleges. 28.15% 13.84 
Professional schools 89 3-84 


for teachers. . . 205 | 31.88% 69 | 10.73% 
Other oeeeier or 
higher institutions. 61 


No secondary 


Elementary schools 

Secondary schools 

Higher educatioual institutions 
Normal schools 
Superintendents 


Special teachers . - 
Teachers in private schools. . . . 


Not engaged in teaching 


E—According to Residence 
North Atlantic Division : 


New York : 
Outside New York City 
New York City : 
Manhattan and the Bronx. . . 


New Jersey 
Pennsylvania . 


South Atlantic Division : 
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South Central Division : 
Tennessee . 


Western Division: 
Montana 
Washington 
Colorado...... 


California 


1.87% 
16% 


16h 


100,00%, 


The following table shows the number of students registered 
for each of the subjects in which instruction was offered : 


No. of tages 
Students. Wescen P 





1.34 

3-78 
29.63 
11.2 

3-7 


648 


3-27 

3-27 
Manual Training. . 4-61 
Mathematics. . . i taisah alae 6.92 
Philoso 3-39 
Physica 5.64 
Physics 5-26 
Psychology 5-70 
Romance Languages... . 


; Total ‘ 
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Girt oF A Rare Parsi MANUSCRIPT 


About a year ago an announcement was made of a rich gift of 
manuscripts of the Avesta, or Zoroastrian Bible, presented to 
Columbia by several Parsis of India, through their high priest, 
Dastur Kaikhosru Jamaspji, of Bombay. The crowning gem 
of the collection has now arrived in the form of a sixth and most 
precious codex of the Zoroastrian ritual, sent through the same 
distinguished high priest, for Professor A. V. Williams Jackson 
to present to the library of the University. This newest acces- 
sion is a manuscript that is remarkable in many ways. It is 
nearly five hundred years old and it contains the Yasna, or Lit- 
urgy, including also Zoroastrian hymns that are still chanted by 
the white-robed priests of the Indian Parsis, as they were more 
than twenty-five centuries ago in the table-land of ancient Iran. 

As described in the monumental edition of the Avestan texts, 
by Professor Geldner of Berlin, the manuscript is known by the 
signature S and it was sometime the property of the Magian 
priest M. Pavri. Besides its age and acknowledged merit it is 
especially valuable because it contains in excellent form not only 
the original text of the liturgy in the sacred Zoroastrian lan- 
guage, but it is accompanied also by an old Sanskrit version of 
each sentence, to aid in interpreting the original. 

The great codex itself now comprises one hundred and sixty 
folios, but three leaves have disappeared at the beginning and 
they must have been missing generations ago. The manuscript 
is not bound, but consists literally of fugitive leaves, simply laid 
between sheets of thin paper, and often damaged or patched. 
But each of its pages is precious because of the excellence, ac- 
curacy, and independence of the reading that this ancient book | 
presents. 

Generosity has been a characteristic trait of the followers of 
Zoroaster from the earliest days, and the modern Parsis have not 
departed from that ancient tradition. When Dr. Geldner was 
engaged on his edition of the Zoroastrian scriptures, the late high 
priest, Jamaspji Minocherji, of Bombay, among others placed at 
his disposal the manuscript treasures of his well-stocked library ; 
and now his son, Dastur Kaikhosru, through this added gift to 
his previous donation to Columbia has enriched still more the 
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University’s Avestan collection which was already worth several 
thousands of dollars. It is hoped that arrangements may be 
made to reproduce by collotype process for the wider use of 
scholars this rare noble codex of the hymns of the Prophet of 
ancient Iran. 


Tue New Le&ctTureER oN ANCIENT History 


The appointment has been announced of George Willis Bots- 
ford, Ph.D., as Lecturer on Ancient History, for the academic 
year 1902-3. 

Dr. Botsford graduated at the University of Nebraska with 
the degree of A.B. in 1884, and was granted the degree of A.M. 
from the same university in 1889. During the years 1884-86 
he was a graduate student in history in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and in the four years following served as professor of 
Greek in Kalamazoo College, Michigan. During 1890-91 he 
was a graduate student in Cornell University, and at the same 
time assistant in ancient history. After receiving the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy from Cornell University, Dr. Botsford be- 
came instructor in history in the Worcester (Mass.) Academy, 
where he was from 1891-93. From 1893-95 he was professor 
of Greek in Bethany College, W. Va., and from 1895-1900, in- 
structor in the history of Greece and Rome in Harvard Uni- 
versity and Radcliffe College. 

Dr. Botsford’s publications include the ‘* Development of the 
Athenian Constitution,” 1893; the ‘‘ Trial of the Alcmeonide,” 
1896; ‘* History of Greece,” 1899; ‘‘ History of the Orient and 
Greece,” 1901; and *‘ History of Rome,” 1901. The three last 
named publications are text-books widely used in secondary 
schools and colleges. 


Crass Day at CoLumMBIA 


Class Day of 1902 was held June 9, as is customary, on the 
Monday preceding Commencement. The day was fair and cool 
enough for comfort, while the committee of the class in charge 
of the arrangements had done its work so thoroughly and well 
that everything ran off smoothly. Columbia, with her lawns 
and vines and trees in their springtime freshness, looked her 
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best; the campus, thronged with seniors in cap and gown, pretty 
girls in pretty gowns, with here and there a reminiscent alumnus, 
or a jolly junior or an underclassman, was a picture that will 
not soon be forgotten by those present. 

After the class photograph had been taken on the steps of 
Fayerwether Hall at 10 o’clock, everyone hurried to South 
Field for the annual baseball game between the faculty and the 
seniors. This proved as strenuous and exciting as could be de- 
sired; errors were numerous on both sides, coaching from the 
side-lines was most effective, although no one can say which side 
was ‘‘ rattled” most by it, while the life of the umpire was made 
miserable. At the end of the sixth inning both teams had be- 
come thoroughly exhausted and the game was called for luncheon 
and refreshment. The faculty held the lead with four runs to 


two. The score: 
R. H. B. 
Iootro0O 24 6 § 
© 2000 O2 3 § 


In the afternoon at 3 o’clock occurred the Class Day exercises 
proper. The procession, headed by the Senior Class and fol- 
lowed by its guests, the senior class of Barnard College, formed 
in the library and marched slowly and solemnly to the gymna- 
sium, where the front rows of seats had been reserved for them. 
The stage and decorations erected for the installation ceremonies 
in April had not been removed, so that the outward setting for 
the exercises was more beautiful and appropriate than at any 
previous Class Day. The president of the class, Allan B. A. 
Bradley, welcomed those present in a short speech and was fol- 
lowed by Gilbert Oakley Ward, the secretary, who called the 
class-roll for the last time as undergraduates. Stanley Kidder 
Wilson, editor-in-chief of ‘‘ Lit,” read the class history and the 
statistics of the class. It is interesting to note that of those who 
graduated 35 intend to practice law; 21 are undecided as to 
future occupation; 15 will go into business; 12 will study medi- 
cine; 8 will go into the ministry, while the remainder are dis- 
tributed as follows: teaching 6; science 4; literature 2; lumber 
1 and chemistry 1. George Henry Danton, editor-in-chief of 
Morningside, read the class poem, which was decidedly im- 
pressive and worthy of the occasion for which it was written. 
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Professor William Hallock then made announcement of the elec- 
tions to the Phi Beta Kappa, as follows: 

In Junior Year :—G. H. Danton, J. P. Langs, W. M. Nesbit, F. H. 
Sewall. 

In Senior Year :—D. Bigongiari, A. B. A. Bradley, G. C. O. Haas, J. H. 
Heroy, J. G. Hopkins, R. Kelly, C. W. Kennedy, C. C. Lieb, T. R. 
St. John, E. Schuster, G. O. Ward, A. S. Winslow. 

From Class of 1903 :—C. G. Abbott, N. W. Barnes, A. O. Bechert, S. 
M. Isaacs. 


The Class Prophet, Richard Kelly, editor-in-chief of the 
Jester, was peculiarly amusing. His prophecy was well thought 
out and received much applause. The Presentation Oration, by 
George Middleton, was also a clever bit of work, cleverly pre- 
sented. He hit off the peculiarities—‘‘ the fixed ideas ”—of his 
classmates with much aptness. Afterall this fun and fun-making 
the Valedictory, by Joseph Gardner Hopkins, editor-in-chief of 
Spectator, was a pleasing change. His address was simple, 
dignified and thoughtful ; he referred to those who, in the life of 
the university, simply criticise and complain, as having missed 
the true ideal which all education should teach—the ideal which 
may best be summarized in President Butler’s words as the ideal 
of ‘* scholarship and service.” Not only in the university should 
we live serviceable lives—lives of action as well as thought—but 
in the larger world without should we render service—service to 
the city, the stateandthe nation. In closing he charged his class- 
mates to hold fast the instruction, tradition and ideals Columbia 
had given them. After the valedictory the class marched to the 
east side of the library, where the 1902 yew-tree was planted and 
the yew-tree oration delivered by J. H. Heroy, manager of the 
university crew, while the class, seated on the grass about 
the tree, smoked long clay pipes—an old Columbia custom 
revived last year by the class of t901. The yew-tree orator 
struck much the same note as the valedictorian ; in fact, the influ- 
ence of Dr. Butler’s address at the installation could be clearly 
detected in all the more serious speeches. He said, in part: 
‘¢ Columbia bids us aim and strive to take the foremost rank in 
life—to push forward with undaunted zeal to the front, where 
we may infuse into the rest of mankind her own ideals and tra- 
ditions. Do not suppose that power of education has been given 
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us to enjoy a cultured leisure. It has been given us for manly 
work—work in whatever line we are best fitted to succeed.” 
After singing the class ode, ‘‘ Stand, Columbia!” which was 
written by G. O. Ward to the air of the Austrian Hymn, and 
with rousing cheers for the Faculty, President Butler, ‘* Van 
Am,” the class and old Columbia, the class broke up and the 
formal exercises were at an end. 

In the evening the Class Day dance was held in the gymnasium. 
Seats had been placed at convenient places throughout the ‘‘green,” 
which was tastefully illuminated by colored Japanese lanterns 
strung from tree to tree. Excellent music was provided by Muller ; 
but the ‘* green” looked so attractive and the night was so beau- 
tiful that many preferred to walk about outside or to sit out the 
dances, so that at no time was the floor uncomfortably crowded. 
Early in the evening an impromptu Alumni quartette organized 
and ‘* Sans Souci,” ‘* Amici” and ‘‘ The Chapel Steps,” floated 
up into the air; the outdoor side of it, with the singing and a 
certain informality born of the occasion, made this the most 
enjoyable dance of the college year. 

In short, the 1902 Class Day was in every way a success. The 
faculty had the pleasure of winning at baseball; the visitors saw 
Columbia under exceptionally fine circumstances, while the 
class—well, the class enjoyed itself as much as was possible for 
those who were saying good-bye to life at Columbia. 


A. B. A. B. 
STAND, COLUMBIA! 


Ode for Class Day, 1902. Air: Austrian Hymn. 


I 


Mother, stayed on rock eternal, 
Crowned and set upon a height, 
Glorified by Light supernal— 
In thy radiance we see light. 
Torch thy children’s lamp to kindle, 
Beacon star to cheer and guide, 
Stand, Columbia! Alma Mater— 
Through the storms of time abide ! 
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II 


Mighty patriots—warriors, sages— 
Thou hast borne a shining band. 
Teach thy sons in future ages 
Still to love their native land. 
Throned upon the hill where heroes 
Fought for liberty, and died, 
Stand, Columbia! Alma Mater— 
Through the storms of time abide ! 


III 


Honor, love and veneration 
Crown forevermore thy brow ! 
Many a grateful generation 
Hail thee as we hail thee now ! 
Till the lordly Hudson seaward 
Cease to roll his heaving tide, 
Stand, Columbia! Alma Mater— 
Through the storms of time abide ! 
G. O. Warp. 


Crass Day at BARNARD 


Barnard Class Day was held this year, as usual on the Friday 
preceding Commencement. The weather, contrary to its custom 
on Class Day, was so delightfully cool that both the seniors, in 
spite of their academic dress, and the spectators, although they 
filled every available inch of space in the Barnard Theater, were 
able to give themselves up fully to the enjoyment of the occasion. 

The programme gave no hint of the novel manner in which 
the exercises were to be conducted; nevertheless those who had 
any acquaintance with the class of 1902 were not surprised at 
the departure from the traditional path. The innovation was 
also quite in keeping with the strong feeling of good-fellowship 
which characterizes this class. For, after the President, Miss 
Coddington, had spoken the words of welcome, she announced 
that the meeting was to be in form, as it was in reality, a class- 
meeting. Accordingly, she called for order and requested the 
Secretary to read the roll. Then followed fictitious minutes of 
the previous meeting by the Secretary, Miss Van Cott, the 
treasurer’s report covering the finances of the whole four years, 
and the report of Miss Earle, chairman of the history commit- 
tee, all as humorous as they were ingenious. 
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At this point the audience was startled at the appearance of a 
hall-boy upon the stage, who summoned Miss Carll to the tele- 
phone. This interruption was explained upon her return, when 
she informed the President that Mr. Andrew Carnegie had sent 
some gifts to the class, in recognition of its interest in libraries. 
The motion was carried that the gifts be brought in and dis- 
tributed, before continuing the business of the meeting. The 
presentation oration consisted of personal notes from the distin- 
guished donor to the recipients, the humor of which was almost 
as well appreciated by the audience as by those directly concerned. 

Even the uninitiated felt that they were in the presence of a 
class meeting when the President next called for the reading of 
the competitive class poems. Several members jumped up simul- 
taneously and clamored for the recognition of their individual 
productions. After a number of clever bits of nonsense verse 
had been recited, a somewhat more serious poem by Miss Phelps 
was adopted by the class. Then followed the prophesy by 
Miss Elliman. 

Thus far, the exercises had proceeded in the lighter vein. 
Now, however, the tone changed; for Miss McCook in her 
valedictory made everyone realize that this was the last meeting 
of the class. In a dignified and impressive manner, she spoke 
of the intellectual life, of the true meaning of college friend- 
ships, of the concord between philosophy and religion. The 
sentiment was exceptionally well expressed and left the audience 
in a mood to appreciate the President’s closing words: ‘* The 
last meeting of the class of 1902 now stands adjourned.” 

The elections to Phi Beta Kappa were then announced. Those 
chosen were Miss Allen, Miss Campbell and Miss Neiswender. 

After the singing of ‘‘ Fair Barnard,” the class adjourned to 
the court, where they celebrated the first ivy-planting at Barnard. 
During these exercises, Mrs. Alfred Meyer, a Trustee of the 
College, and the honorary member of the class, made a short 
address. 

StupEnT Lire 

Spectator has taken an important step in determining to start 
life as a daily this fall. Such an organ has long been needed 
at Columbia and this move is merely the last in a series, designed 
to change Sfectator gradually from a monthly magazine to a 
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daily newspaper. The semi-weekly form was adopted merely 
as a temporary expedient and was obviously unsatisfactory as a 
means of publishing ‘‘ news.” It seemed that the principal 
defects in the paper could be remedied as easily in a daily as in 
the paper in its present form. The men in charge of the new 
venture are C. Le Roy Hendrickson, 1903, editor-in-chief, and 
George H. Butler, 1903, business manager. 

The Literary Monthly will be in charge of Roy C. Megrue, 
1903, during the coming year. G. A. K. Sutton, also of the 
Senior Class, has been elected editor of Morningside. The 
Jester board has elected W. P. S. Earle, 1904, editor-in-chief. 
The Junior Class of the College and the Third Year Class in 
Applied Science elected the members of their Columbian board 
last April. The editor-in-chief is W. P. S. Earle and the busi- 
ness manager W. S. Carpenter; both men are from the College. 

Kinc’s Crown had fewer meetings than usual during the 
winter, but at those which were held the large attendance and 
enthusiasm indicated that the vitality of the society is by no 
means on the decline. Roscoe C. Gaige, 1903, was elected 
president for the coming year. 

The recently formed Cuemicat Society had a very success- 
ful year, due in a great measure to the enthusiastic support of 
. Professor Chandler and Professor Pellew. The two most 
important meetings were held late in the year; one as a recep- 
tion to the Princeton Chemical Society, the other as a farewell 
to Mr. Whitaker. 

The Encinzerinc Society held its usual series of lectures 
which were thrown open to all students of the University. 
Many of them were of more than technical interest and very well 
attended. 

The Deutscher Verein looks back upon one of the most suc- 
cessful years in its history. A number of extremely interesting 
lectures were delivered under its auspices, and much was done 
in various ways to develop true Columbia spirit. Professor 
Carpenter was reélected president and G. A. K. Sutton was 
made executive-chairman. 

The Soctété Francaise held monthly meetings throughout the 
college year, which were also highly successful. Several of the 
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French society’s meetings were held in conjunction with the 
Cercle Frangais of Barnard College, and these were generally 
followed by a dance. 


In DeBaTING the year’s work has been unsuccessful, resulting 
in two defeats. One debate with Pennsylvania was held in 
New York on December 19, the subject being the method of 
treaty-making ; the second debate, on March 7, was with Cornell, 
on the enforcement of the Monroe doctrine and was held at 
Ithaca. The annual intersociety debate took place on April 9, 
and was won by Philolexian. Philo also won from the Twenty- 
third St. Y. M.C. A. On April 24 the two underclasses held 
a debate, which the Sophomores won. The Union has not yet 
announced its plans for the coming winter, but important 
changes will be made in order to establish debating on a firmer 
footing. The society and class debates will probably be 
increased in number, in order to develop more experienced 
candidates for the university teams. Mr. Ringwalt will again 
be in charge as coach; George H. Butler, 1903, is president of 
the Union. 


The CuEss TEAM, after a very successful preliminary season, 
was defeated by Yale in the intercollegiate tournament. Shortly 
afterward it defeated Cornell in a dual match. The new presi- 
dent of the club has not yet been elected. 


‘‘In Vanity Fair” was revived this year as the VARSITY 
SHOW and presented with great success at the Carnegie Lyceum 
during the week of February 10. The Glee and Mandolin Clubs 
gave their customary series of concerts in and about the city and 
took the principal part in the Student Day entertainment at the in- 
stallation. The annual concert was held on the campus for the first 
time in many years; it took place in Earl Hall on April 25. The 
SOPHOMORE SHOW was a very clever presentation, a farce 
called the ‘¢ Arabian Nights,” which was preceded by a minstrel 
show. It was given at Carnegie Lyceum before the Christmas 
vacation and repeated out of town several times later in the year. 
Toward the end of the term a movement was started to form a 
Dramatic Association to control the "Varsity Show, making it 
entirely independent of the musical clubs, and breaking up the 
musical society, which has recently controlled both the show and 
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the clubs. The organization of this society will be completed 
early in the fall. 


COLUMBIA ATHLETICS 


RECORD OF THE TRACK TEAM 

A review of the season would hardly be complete without at first some 
reference to the indoor work in the winter. In recent years this has be- 
come an important factor in the athletic world, and indoor meets have 
attracted a great deal of attention from college men. In the numerous 
games around New York, Columbia men won their full share of prizes. 
Especially promising was the work of the several relay teams. In No- 
vember Columbia easily defeated Pennsylvania in a mile relay in Brooklyn, 
and a few weeks later at the Eighth Regiment Armory beat Yale in a 
two-mile race. The only defeat was suffered at Philadelphia on December 
19, when Pennsylvania won a two-mile race by some three yards in fast 
time. This was atoned for at the Knickerbocker Carnival in Madison 
Square Garden on February 3, when the Columbia team, composed of 
Van Cise, Baker, Bishop, and Marshall, defeated both Yale and Pennsy]l- 
vania in a beautiful race, and established an indoor record for two miles 
of 8 minutes 13¢ seconds. At the Forty-Seventh Regiment games the 
Columbia team, starting from virtual scratch, won a victory over the best 
of the local teams. 

The experiment was tried this year of holding a Columbia indoor meet 
at the Twelfth Regiment armory on Marchr. The interscholastic in the 
afternoon and the open games in the evening were both well patronized. 
Marshall, of Columbia, in the special half-mile, won a close race from 
Orton of Pennsylvania. The meet was also a great financial success, 
which was due to the good judgment and hard work of trainer E. W. 
Hjertberg and the managers. 

The indoor season was then most creditable, and gave promise of much 
to come. But the fundamental difficulty here was that there was no 
available track for practice. Experience has shown that it is impossible 
to turn out a good team if there is no place to train in more accessible 
than Williamsbridge. The only possible solution seemed the construc- 
tion of a practice track in South Field. In spite of the greatest dis- 
couragements and obstacles the work was put through and a five-lap 
track constructed. There again the persistency and experience of Mr. 
Hijertberg gave the greatest impulse to the work. However, various 
causes prevented the completion of the track until April 18, when it was 
first used for the installation games. But, of course, this delay was an 
almost insurmountable obstacle to turning out a good team. Other 
universities had their men out on the track for three weeks before the 
Columbia team had anything but sidewalks to runon. At the relay 
races then at Philadelphia, on April 26, the Columbia team could not do 
better than get third to the Pennsylvania team, which established a new 
world’s record of 8.04 for the two miles. 
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The track meet at Syracuse on May 10 was the first time in seven years 
that Columbia has won a track meet outdoors. The performances then, 
on a raw windy day, showed that the team, possessing few stars, was yet 
well developed in every event and strong in many. The high hopes in- 
spired by this victory were dashed to the ground at the meet with Penn- 
sylvania at Williamsbridge the following Saturday. Pennsylvania was 
right on edge and though in almost every event the contest was very 
close, the victories were counted mainly against Columbia. 

In the Intercollegiates Columbia did not do much. Marshall, who was 
counted on to win the mile was just beaten at the finish by Williams of 
Princeton. The fact is that all-around strength does not avail so much 
in this meet as does the possession of a few extraordinary men. 

Perhaps it may not be out of place to note here that the Columbia dele- 
gation at Northfield did win the Intercollegiate Meet there on the fourth 
of July with a total of 45 points. Harvard, who got second, had 17 points. 
McCracken won the weight events; Squires the pole vault ; Marshall 
and Baker the distance runs; Taylor the quarter, and the three last 
named with Fisher, the very exciting relay race. 

This year the team by graduation loses a number of good men. Mar- 
shall, Brenneman, Kennedy, Baker, Hamilton are point winners for 
whose loss there appear to be no present substitutes, Yet a large pro- 
portion of the men will be here next year to form a nucleus for the com- 
ing season. 

While on its face the review of the season does not show marked suc- 
cess, those familiar with track athletics at Columbia will see much cause 
for satisfaction. The team this season was probably the strongest that 
Columbia has ever had. Its performances in nearly every event have 
been well up toward the intercollegiate standard. If next year a track 
can be prepared early in the season, if a number of dual meets with 
smaller colleges can be arranged to bring out new men and finish off the 
more experienced for the important contests, Columbia will be well on 
the way to win for herself a high place in track athletics. 


RECORD OF THE BASEBALL TEAM 

Like many of its predecessors, the ’Varsity baseball team of 1902 
made a showing most discouraging to all those who follow this sport at 
Columbia. Not only was it beaten decisively by nearly every strong 
team it played, but it succumbed also to nines regarded as far from formid- 
able. The redeeming features of the season were the clean cut victory 
over the Crescent Athletic Club on the latter’s grounds and the close 
game which was played with Cornell when the team was in a greatly 
crippled condition. 

Perhaps never before this year have conditions at Columbia been so 
unfavorable for the development of a winning nine. In the first place, 
when the season started, only two of last year’s players and a former sub- 
stitute were trying for places. Then again, there was no suitable field 
upon which a single home game could be played, while South Field was 
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spoiled as a practice diamond by the building of a running track around 
it and the failure to level off the land correspondingly. Handicaps such 
as‘these could be only partially overcome and it was due to the indefa- 
tigable efforts of Captain Goodman and Coach Murphy that the first 
victories were achieved. It might also be said incidentally that a heavy 
debt from a previous year prevented the management from surmounting 
obstacles which a more favorable treasury sheet might have been able in 
some measure to remove. 

The first contest on the schedule was with New York University and 
the result was a victory for Columbia by the score of 11 to 8. On this 
occasion the team was composed of two old ’Varsity players, a former 
substitute, three men who had played at other colleges and three players 
from the 1904 Freshman team. Just after this game the third baseman 
was forced to retire and this position remained a weak spot throughout 
the season. The second game, played on Jasper Field, was also a Co- 
lumbia victory, this time over the C. C. N. Y. nine, by a score of 15 to 
10. Rain interfered with the game scheduled with Seton Hall and the 
first defeat was received at the hands of Lehigh in South Bethlehem. 
After winning from Rutgers in a well-played game, Columbia lost five in 
succession to the Forest Hill Field Club, Yale, Syracuse, Cornell and 
Manhattan respectively, On May 7 the Xavier College team was 
smothered by a score of 20 to 5, but defeats from Lafayette and Ford- 
ham were sustained shortly after. On May 17 Columbia played ex- 
cellent baseball and won from the Crescent Athletic Club in an interest- 
ing game by 8 runs to 5. Two games were played with the Orange 
Athletic Club on Decoration Day, but both resulted disastrously for 
Columbia, whose playing season ended on that day. 

For the season of 1903 the outlook at this early date is decidedly a good 
one. Only one player expects to leave the University, so that there 
should be no lack of good material out of which to develop a winning 
nine. The greatest need in this direction will be for a more effective 
pitching department, as the pitchers last spring were responsible for 
many defeats. If one reliable man can be found for this position there 
are bound to be more games to the credit of the team. South Field 
must be leveled off and laid out in good shape for practice ; if this can be 
done adequately it will be possible to have a scrub team and play prac- 
tice games two or three times a week. The schedule should include 
as many home games as possible to be played on some field in New 
York in order to enable the undergraduates to see what their team is 
doing. 

The future of baseball at Columbia is by no meansadark one. Alumni 
and students alike feel that some day not far distant there is bound to be 
a college field here, a field where home games can be held and all Colum- 
bia teams have advantages equal to their rivals. Until that day comes 
Columbia must strive to keep all sports active and not grow despondent 
when defeats are numerous. At that time baseball teams are bound to 
wipe out all past records many times over. It seems improbable that such 
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a field will be ready next spring, but there are many other hopeful signs 
that in 1903 the baseball team will clamber out of the old rut. 


RECORD OF THE LACROSSE TEAM 


In a large university, where there are many studies for many men, the 
tendency is to increase the number of sports. This is for two reasons. 
In the first place, the primary reason for sport, healthful exercise and 
recreation, is promoted better by diverse sports, as there are places for 
comparatively few men on the baseball or football teams or the crew; 
and in the second place, some men are fitted better by nature for some 
sports than for others. So it is that in a large university, besides the 
more popular sports, such as baseball, football and rowing, other sports, 
such as track-athletics, hockey, gymnastics, water-polo, tennis, cricket, 
golf, basket-ball and lacrosse are introduced, and every student may find 
a sport to his liking. 

Lacrosse men in Columbia are enthusiastic admirers of other games, 
but feel that there is room for one more. They have no more jealousy 
of other sports than a student taking Latin would feel towards a student 
taking mathematics. They are all part of one university and are all 
working for the glory of alma mater. Columbia belongs to the Inter- 
University Lacrosse League, composed of Cornell, Columbia, Harvard 
and the University of Pennsylvania. Lacrosse in Columbia has had the 
varied experience which a comparatively little known sport must have, 
but it is making way gradually, and attracting admirers of its many good 
qualities. 

The disadvantages under which American college lacrosse men must 
labor is the fact that they do not take the game up at an early age, as 
they do in Canada, and Americans oftentimes are not willing to undergo 
the steady, persistent and plodding drill which a thorough mastery of the 
game requires. This will be remedied when preparatory schools adopt 
the game. It combines the prime necessities of a good college game — 
good individual playing and strong team combination, besides almost 
limitless opportunities for field generalship and tactics. These qualities, 
together with a certain amount of robustness which prevails in all manly 
games, make it an ideal game for college men. Other games have many 
things to recommend them, but for speed, grace, brilliant plays, con- 
tinuous action, exciting climaxes, and ease of understanding by the casual 
spectator, lacrosse has no equal when it is played well. 

Through a somewhat unfortunate collision with the faculty and eligi- 
bility rules, the lacrosse team for 1902 played through the season with 
three different captains, which made it very difficult for the team to play 
a consistent game. Besides this, most of the seasoned players of the team 
graduated with the class of 1901, so that the fact that the team played as 
well as it did seems quite remarkable. 

The team is composed now for the most part of young and enthusi- 
astic players, who have had the experience of the past season, so that the 
outlook for the next two or three years is most encouraging. Lacrosse 
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requires a long time to build up a system of play, but that once acquired, 
the team improves steadily. Such a system it is expected confidently 
the Columbia lacrosse team is developing. Every year sees an advance, 
and the team of 1903, under Captain Herbert Benjamin and Manager 
Leonard Kebler, bids fair to outdo any that has gone before. The games 
played in 1902 are as follows : 


5 April, 1902, Orange A. C. vs. Columbia 4-1 at Orange Oval. 
Ig “ “ CrescentA.C. “ " 7-4 Crescent A. C. 
ma + ‘* Stevens Institute 7-1 St. George Club. 

“ss * U. of P. 3-0 ~ Philadelphia. 
28 ‘ Swarthmore 6-3 Crescent A. C. 
3 May, Johns Hopkins 16-1 Baltimore. 
> * Lehigh 6-1 Bethlehem, Pa. 
*12 Cornell . 8-o Crescent A. C. 
14 Cia we 2-1 New York. 
23 Hobart 4-1 Crescent A. C. 
30 Crescent 2d Team ‘‘ 4-7 Crescent A. C. 
*29 Harvard - 9-3 New York. 


1905 LACROSSE TEAM 
29 April, 1902, Stevens Freshmen... .. . . 7-0 at Hoboken. 
Cyrus C. MILLER, 
Law ’gI. 


RECORD OF THE SWIMMING TEAM 


During the last four years there has been shown an increasing interest 
in swimming and water-polo among the university and other educational 
institutions in this country. At present there are three others of the 
large universities, besides Columbia, which have swimming and water- 
polo teams. These are the University of Pennsylvania, Yale and Har- 
vard. 
During the past year intercollegiate competitions were held at the 
Chicago and Boston Sportsmen’s Shows. In these competitions the Co- 
lumbia Water-Polo Team made a particularly good showing by winning 
the Intercollegiate Championship, and in all the contests not one goal 
was scored against them. At Chicago the Lewis Institute team was de- 
feated by the score of 5 too; the game with Armour Institute of Tech- 
nology resulted in another Columbia victory by 4 to 0; and the final and 
hardest game at Chicago was a fiercely contested “drowning match” 
with Yale, in which the final score was 3 too. The relay team also did 
good work in Chicago by defeating the Yale relay team in a very close 
race, and by swimming second to the Illinois Naval Reserves Team in the 
open relay. Some of the Columbia men won places in the individual 
events, so that the team came back to New York with twelve cups and 
four medals to their credit. 


* Inter-University Lacrosse League championship games. 
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The trip of the teams to Boston was not quite so successful as that to 
Chicago, for the relay team was defeated in another very close contest 
with Yale. However, this defeat was in a measure offset by a victory 
over Pennsylvania, the night before, in a relay race, and the water-polo 
team again did good work by defeating the U. of P. men by a score of 

to o. 
. It is to be regretted that Columbia at no time had an opportunity to 
meet Harvard, for, from the fact that the Yale swimming team defeated the 
Cambridge men, it seems probable that a contest with Harvard would 
have resulted in another victory for Columbia. 

The success of the Columbia relay and water-polo teams during the 
past year is in a measure due to the advantages which the splendid tank 
in University Hall offers for practice in these sports, but undoubtedly 
the greatest factor in turning out successful teams has been the work of 
the swimming instructor, Mr. Charles Holroyd. Ever since the Univer- 
sity moved to the Heights, Mr. Holroyd has labored unceasingly to pro- 
mote interest in competitive swimming. The work has required time, for it 
takes about two years to develop a swimmer and water-polo player to the 
present standard, but considering the record of the teams for the past 
year, it may well be said that Mr. Holroyd’s efforts have been crowned 
with success. 

Another sport is now assuming importance in college athletics, and the 
indications are that in this line Columbia will be well represented for 
some time to come. 


RECORD OF THE GYMNASTIC TEAM 

The work of the ‘‘Gym’’ Team during the past year consisted largely 
of exhibitions, of which quite a number were held, viz. January 18 at 
Haverford, January 24 at Newark Academy, March 14 with U. of P., 
March 15 with Rutgers, and March 29 at the Newark Y.M.C.A. Yale 
won the dual meet by a score of 40 to 12. In the intercollegiates Colum- 
bia finished a close second, Yale scoring 16 points, Columbia 15, Prince- 
ton 10, U. of P. 5, N. Y. U. 5, and Haverford 3. In the A. A. U. 
championships, held on March 25, Columbia obtained two second places. 
The University championships and interscholastic gymnastic contest 
were held in the Columbia gymnasium on April 9. V. de L. M. Earle, 
1903 C., won the all-around championship, with W. L. Benham, 1995 S., 
second, and O. Pullich, 1902 C., third. The individual championships 
were distributed as follows: Horizontal bar, O. Pullich ; side horse, H. 
Bloch ; parallel bars, W. L. Benham; flying rings, V. del, M. Earle; 
tumbling, R. H. Wiggin and H. M. McLintock ; Indian clubs, A. E. 
Ring ; light-weight wrestling, J. Sheldon ; welter-weight, J. H. Linden- 
berger ; middle-weight, C. S. Chamberlin ; heavy-weight, W. R. Morley 


CREW STATISTICS 


Cornell won all three races at Poughkeepsie on June 21. Cornell 
rowed the ’Varsity in 19 minutes, 53 seconds, Wisconsin finished second 
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in 19 minutes, 13% seconds, Columbia third in 19 minutes, 18% seconds, 
Pennsylvania fourth in 19 minutes, 26 seconds, Syracuse fifth in 19 
minutes, 31% seconds, and Georgetown sixth in 19 minutes, 32 seconds. 
The Columbia crew rowed in beautiful form, but weight and superior 
strength told against them. The statistics of the Columbia crew follow: 


VARSITY 
Position Name and Class Height Weight 
Bow R. P. Jackson (Capt.), ’o2 5.8% 142 
J. S. Maeder, re 5.10% 155 
A. D. Weekes, Jr., 5.8% 142 
W. F. Rollins, 5.9 156 
G. S. O’Laughlin, Rha) wri d ia eee 5.10% 165 
A. Nicoll, 6 175 
7 ‘BR. B. Bartholomew, 5.10 157 
Stroke, H. C. Townsend, Jr., 21 5.9 161 


214. 5.9% 156% 
Coxswain, C. W. Cuthel, 5.5 106 


The Freshman race over a two-mile course resulted as follows: Cor- 
nell first in 9 minutes, 34¢ seconds, Wisconsin second in 9 minutes, 424 
seconds, Columbia third in 9 minutes, 49 seconds, Syracuse fourth in 9 
minutes, 53 seconds, and Pennsylvania fifth in 10 minutes, 5 seconds. 


FRESHMAN 
Bow A. W. Atkins 5.9% 134% 
2 UL, Ellsworth 5.9% 132 
3 A. Mackenzie . sage 5.10% 157% 
4 igang 5.10% 154% 
5 M. L. Cornell 6.1 158 
6 5.9 168% 
‘EO | re 5.8% 148% 
Stro 


ke, R. S. Pierrepont 5.7% 


5.9% 
Coxswain, E. S. Peck aan ‘ 5.4 


Only three crews were entered for the four-oared race. Cornell won 
in 10 minutes, 43% seconds, Pennsylvania came in second in 10 minutes 
54% seconds, and Columbia third in 11 minutes, 8¢ seconds. 


FOUR-OARED 


Bow A.B. Hull, 5.9 
2 OD.H. Updike, sein ee 5.8 
3 V. dela M. Earle, or 5.7% 

Stroke, A. B. A. Bradley, ‘ 5.8% 


5.84 





University Legislation 


SUMMARIES OF UNIVERSITY LEGISLATION 


THE TRUSTEES —JUNE MEETING 


The thanks of the Trustees were voted to Dean Hoffman for a gift of 
$500 for salaries in the Department of Oriental Languages, 1902-03 ; to 
F, Augustus Schermerhorn for a gift of $3,500 for salaries in the Depart- 
ment of Architecture, 1902-03; to James Loeb for a gift of $75 for the 
purchase of books on labor and allied subjects for the Library, 1902-03 ; 
to Mah Jim for a gift of $1,000 to be added to the Dean Lung Fund for 
the endowment of the Department of Chinese ; to an anonymous donor 
for a gift of $4,000 toward the current expenses of the Department of 
Chinese ; to an anonymous donor for a gift of $1,200 to be treated as tui- 
tion fees received from Columbia College, given by a former student 
who enjoyed the privilege of free tuition while an undergraduate ; to 
Mrs. Herbert Parsons, Miss Elizabeth Billings, and New York City Chap- 
ter, Daughters of the American Revolution, $650, for an annual fellowship 
in American History for 1902-03, to be held by a woman; and to Mrs. 
Isaac M. Dyckman of a manuscript petition to the Trustees signed by 
the members of the Class of 1811. 

The President reported the appointment of the following additional 
members of the Advisory Committee on Earl Hall, viz: Rev. Shepherd 
Knapp, Jr., 94; T. Ludlow Chrystie, ’92; and J. A. Edwards, 1900. 

The Dean Lung Professorship was established; also the office of 
assistant in Chinese. 

A professorship in Social and Political Ethics was established in the 
Department of Philosophy and Psychology, for a period of three years 
from July 1, 1902, or during the pleasure of the Trustees, the salary to be 
contributed by gift. 

The following resignations were accepted: Abraham Jacobi, M.D., as 
professor of the diseases of children, and Herman Knapp, M.D., as 
professor of ophthalmology. 

The following appointments were made: Friederich Hirth, Ph.D., 
Dean Lung Professor of Chinese; Abraham Jacobi, M.D., emeritus 
professor of the diseases of children ; L. Emmett Holt, M.D., professor 
of the diseases of children ; Felix Adler, Ph.D., professor of social and 
political ethics; Rudolf Tombo, Jr., registrar of the University and 
instructor in German; Heinrich O. Hofman, Ph.D., professor of metal- 
lurgy in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, non-resident lec- 
turer in metallurgy for the academic year 1902-03. 

Professors Franklin T. Baker and Julius Sachs, of the Faculty of 
Teachers College, were assigned to seats in the Faculty of Philosophy, 
from and after July 1, 1902. Professors John F. Woodhull, Richard E. 
Dodge, Francis E. Lloyd, and David Eugene Smith, of the Faculty of 
Teachers College, were assigned to seats in the Faculty of Pure Science, 
from and after July 1, 1902. 
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The following appointments were confirmed: Linnzeus Edford La 
Fetra, M.D., instructor in the diseases of children; A. Emil Schmitt, 
M.D., assistant in operative surgery ; R. E. Buffington, M.D., assistant 
in normal histology ; Joseph Hershey Bair, A.M., assistant in anthro- 
pology ; Russell Burton Opitz, S.B., M.D., assistant demonstrator of 
physiology ; Jean Alice Broadhurst, assistant in botany, in the place of 
Ada Watterson, resigned. 


PRIZES, FELLOWSHIPS, AND HONORS FOR 1902 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


Prize of the Alumni Association ($50). To the most faithful and de- 
serving student of the graduating class. From three candidates selected 
by the Faculty the class chose one to receive the prize. The names sub- 
mitted to the class were George Henry Danton, Edward Schuster, Gil- 
bert Oakley Ward. The class chose as recipient of the prize GEORGE 
HENRY DANTON. 


Medal of the National Society of the Sons of the American Revolution. 
Silver medal for the best essay on the subject: ‘‘The Principles Fought 
for in the War of the Revolution.”” Competition is open to members 
of the Senior Class in the College, and to first-year students not grad- 
uates of the College, studying under any of the faculties of the University. 
Awarded to RICHARD KELLY. 


Sophomore Honors. Germanic Languages and Literatures : HARRY 
ABELES, LEONHARD FELIX FULD, EDWARD SAPIR, JACOB ZEITLIN; 
French : L.RONHARD FELIX FULD. 


Junior Honors. Germanic Languages and Literatures: ALEXANDER 
Orro BECHERT; Classics : ROBERT LIVINGSTON SCHUYLER. 


Final Honors. nglish : ARMOUR CALDWELL ; Comparative Litera- 
ture : HARRY GABRIEL CowEN ; Philosophy : ARTHUR GARFIELD Hays, 
JosEPH GARDNER HOPKINS. 


BARNARD COLLEGE 

Kohn Mathematical Prize ($50). Esa PATTERSON CAMPBELL. 

Herrman Botanical Prize ($50). ELSBETH KROEBER. 

Sc»homere Honors. LZnglish; CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH MORGAN; 
German ; IDA ETHEL LEwIis, HILMA LEERS, ALIDA MARGARET VAN 
SLYKE ; Mathematics ; GRORGINA GRACE BENNETT, MABEL DENTON, 
Anna SARAH TATTERSHALL. 

Junior Honors. History : HELEN LOUISE COHEN. 

Final Honors. Classics : ADA BLANCHE CLOUSE NEISWENDER ; Math- 
ematics ; ELSA PATTERSON CAMPBELL, GRACE MALVINE PETERS ; Phi- 
losophy JANET ALEXANDER MCCOOK. 
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COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 


Harsen Prizes for Proficiency at Examination. First Prize ($500), 
CHARLES E. WEBSTER, JR., A.B.; Second Prize ($300), SEWARD ERD- 
MAN, A.B.; Third Prize ($200), HERMANN VON W. SCHULTE, A.B. 

Examination Honors. Each of the ten Honor Men who does not ob- 
tain a higher prize, receives a Harsen Prize of $25: CHARLES EDWARD 
WEBSTER, JR., A.B., SEWARD ERDMAN, A.B., ALWIN MAx PAPPEN- 
HEIMER, A.B., RALPH MUNSON BEACH, WILLIAM TILLINGHAST BULL, 
Pu.B., HERMANN VON WECHLINGER SCHULTE, A.B., JAMES FRANCIS 
Rick, A.B., A.M., AUSTEN Fox Riccs, A.B., PHILIP BISSELL, A.B., 
HENRY WooprvuFF Titus, A.B. 

Harsen Prizes for Clinical Reports. Money award with bronze medal 
and diploma: First Prize: Isaac SETH Hirscu ; Second Prize: JOSEPH 
FREDERICK SAPHIR; Third Prize : EDWARD ANTHONY SPITZKA. Alumni 
Association Prize ($500). For the best essay on a medical subject 
presented by an alumnus. Awarded to GEORGE ALFRED LAWRENCE, 
A.M., M.D. 

Fellowships of the Alumni Association ($500). For graduates who 
have shown special aptitude for scientific research in the Department of 
Anatomy, Physiology, or Pathology. Fellow in Anatomy, EDWARD 
ANTHONY SpitzKA; Fellows in Pathology, HuGHES Dayton, M.D., 
Avucustus B. WADSWORTH, M.D. 

Alonzo Clark Scholarship ($700). To promote the discovery of new 
facts in medical science. Awarded to AUGUSTUS JEROME LARTIGAU, M.D. 


SCHOOLS OF MINES, CHEMISTRY, ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE 
Columbia Fellowship in Architecture ($910). Open for competition 
every two years to graduates of the School of Architecture under thirty 
years of age. Awarded this year to ARTHUR WARE, B.S. 
Perkins Fellowship ($800). Open for competition every four years to 
graduates of the School of Architecture. Awarded this year to CHARLES 
SUMNER KAISER, B. S. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Prize Given by the Society of Colonial Dames ($50). Money award and 
gold medal for the best essay on some subject related to colonial history. 
Awarded to ANNA BINGHAM HAMMOND. 


ScHOOL OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


James Gordon Bennett Prize in Political Science ($40). For the best 
essay upon some subject of contemporaneous interest on the domestic or 
foreign policy of the United States. Awarded to GkorGE CHEW ATKINS. 


Schiff Fellowship ($600). Awarded to GkorGE CHARLES SELDEN, 
A.B., LL.B. 
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UNIVERSITY 

Barnard Fellowship for Encouraging Scientific Research (income of 
$10,000). Awarded to JOHN ALEXANDER MATTHEWS, PH.D. 

John Tyndall Fellowship for the Encouragment of Research in Physics 
($648). Awarded to BERGEN Davis, A.M. 

H. C. Bunner Medal. Presented to the candidate for a Columbia 
degree who shall present the best essay on an assigned subject in Amer- 
ican literature. Awarded to Louis PHILLIPS. 

Proudfit Fellowship in Letters. Awarded to JOHN ERSKINE, A.M. 

Mosenthal Fellowship in Music ($600). Awarded to FRANK EDWIN 
WARD. 

Drisler Fellowship in Classical Philology ($500). Awarded to Har- 
woop HOADLEY, A.B. 

Carl Schurz Fellowship in the German Language and Literature ($800). 
Joun Louis KInpD, A.B. 

George William Curtis Fellowship in Political Science. Awarded to 
CHARLES OSTEND BEARD, PH.B., vice JAMES WILFORD GARNER, B.S., 
Pu.M., resigned. 


UNIVERSITY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


FoR THE ACADEMIC YEAR 
ENDING JULY 1, 1902 


I. OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Annual Catalogue: describes the organization of the University and gives 
a full statement of courses and facilities for research offered during the current 
year, lists of officers and students, accounts of fellowships, scholarships and 
honors offered and conferred, estimates of expenses, requirements for admis- 
sion and degrees and the regulations governing the College and the various 
Schools of the University. (Issued each December. Price, 25 cents.) 


President's Annual Report to the Trustees : issued each November. 


Directory of Officers and Students: issued each year soon after the 
opening of the University ; contains the names, office hours and addresses of 
the officers of the University and the names and addresses of the students reg- 
istered up to the time of publication ; revised and reprinted in the Ca/alogue. 


General Catalogue of the Alumni : issued sextennially, contains the names 
and addresses of all graduates of the University. The current edition is that 
of 1900. (Price, $2.00. For sale at the University Press Bookstore.) 


Announcements of the Various Schools of the University are issued in the 
spring of each year and contain information concerning admission, expenses, 
courses of instruction to be given during the coming year and requirements 
for degrees. They include : 
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Announcement of Columbia College, for the work leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 

Announcement of the School of Law, for the work leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws and Master of Laws. 

Announcement of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, for the work 
leading to the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

Announcement of the Schools of Applied Science, together with the special 
announcements of the courses in Mining Engineering and Metallurgy, in 
Chemistry, and in Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Engineering. 

Announcement of the Faculties of Political Science, Philosophy and Pure 
Science, for all non-professional advanced work leading to the degrees of Master 
of Arts, Doctor of Philosophy and Master of Laws. 

Announcement of Courses in the Fine Arts, including courses of instruction 
given in the School of Architecture, in the Department of Music and in the 
Departments of Fine Arts and Music in Teachers College. 

Announcement of the Summer Session. 

Circular of Information as to Entrance Exathinations. 

Circular of General Information, with views of the University Buildings. 

Announcements of Several Departments of the University are issued each 
spring and contain full information concerning the work of the coming year in 
those departments. These circulars are devoted to: 

Classical Philology ; Comparative Literature ; English ; Germanic Lan- 
guages and Literatures; History; Oriental Languages; Philosophy, Psy- 
chology and Anthropology ; Romance Languages and Literatures. 

(Unless otherwise stated, all the publications above named are distributed without charge 
upon application to the Secretary of Columbia University.) 


Publications of Barnard College include: 


Announcement of Barnard College: contains full information concerning 
admission, expenses, courses of instruction and requirements for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 

Dean’s Report: issued yeatly. 

(Distributed without charge upon application to the Dean of Barnard College.) 


Publications of Teachers College include: 


Announcement of Teachers College: issued annually, contains full infor- 
mation concerning the organization, equipment and work of this institution, 
the Department of Education of Columbia University. 

Dean’s Report: issued each November. 

Circulars describing the work of the following departments: Domestic 
Science and Art ; Domestic Science, describing a course in hospital economics : 
Fine Arts; Kindergarten ; Manual Training ; and Music. 

(These may be obtained without charge upon application to the Secretary of Teachers College.) 


Circular of Horace Mann School: a school fully equipped with kinder- 
garten, elementary and secondary classes, maintained by Teachers College as 
a school of observation and practice. 


(May be obtained without charge upon application to the Superintendent of the Horace 
Mann School.) 
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II. THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Columbia University Press was organized with the approval of the 
Trustees of Columbia College and incorporated June 8, 1893, for the purpose 
of promoting the publication of works embodying the results of original 
research. The press is a private corporation, related directly to Columbia 
University by the provisions that its Trustees must always be officers of the 
University and that the President of the University shall be the President of 
the Press. 


Trustees 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY (¢2-officio) 
WILLIAM HENRY CARPENTER, Secre/ary 
BRANDER MATTHEWS T. MITCHELL PRUDDEN 
Joun B. Ping, Treasurer FRANCIS B. CROCKER 
GEORGE R. CARPENTER HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN 
FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS HARRY THURSTON PECK 


During the year ending July 1, 1902, the Press, through The Macmillan Co., 
of New York and London, its publishing agents, issued ‘‘ Economic Interpre- 
tations of History,’”’ by E. R. A. Seligman, and current numbers of the fol- 
lowing :* 


Biological Series ; Studiesin Comparative Literature ; Germanic Studies ; 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law ; Indo-Iranian Series ; Ori- 
ental Studies; Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology and Education ; 
Studies in Romance Philology and Literature; COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
QUARTERLY, and Teachers College Record. 


III. SERIAL STUDIES AND CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE UNIVER- 
SITY tT 


Biological Series.—Founded in 1892; devoted to the general problems of 
biology ; managing editors, H. F. Osborn and E. B. Wilson ; published for 
the Columbia University Press by The Macmillan Co., New York ; issued 
irregularly, about one volume a year; price per volume (from 300 to 400 
pages), $2.00 to $3.50. 

Vol. VI. The protozoa. By Gary N. Catxins, Ph.D., Columbia University. (8vo, pp. 

xvi + 347, figs. 153, $3.00 #e?). 

Vol. VII. Regeneration. By Tuomas Hunt Morcan, Ph.D., Bryn Mawr College. (8vo, 
pp. xii + 316, figs. 66, $3.00 sez.) 


* For previous issues from the Press see Zhe University Catalogue for 1899-1900, pages 398-9; 
1900-1901, Pages 455-456; 190T-1902, pages 439-441 ; the full catalogue issued by the Macmillan 
Co., and the advertising pages of the Quarterty. For list of current numbers of the various 
series see the succeeding pages of this number. 

+ For purposes of record and information, the QuARTERLY aims to publish in the September 
number of each year a complete list of the numbers issued in each of these series during the pre- 
ceding academic year. If no list appears under a given heading, it may be assumed that no 
numbers were issued. 
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Botanical Club, Memoirs of the Torrey.—Founded in 1889 ; devoted to longer 
articles than those contained in the Bulletin ; editor, L. M. Underwood ; 
published by the Club from Columbia University; issued irregularly, 
about one volume a year ; $3.00 per volume ; prices of parts on application. 

Vol. VIII, No. x, Part 2, The comparative embryology of the Rubiaceae. By Francis 

Ernest Ltovp.——Vol. VIII, No. 2, The Lejeuneae of the United States and Canada. By 

AvEexanpeR W. Evans. 


Botany, Contributions from the Department of.—Founded in 1886; devoted 
to short papers, in part reprints from other periodicals; editor, L. M. 
Underwood ; published by the editor from Columbia University : issued 
irregularly, but usually one volume per year; price, per volume (about 330 
pages, 30 plates), $5.00. 

No. 184. Some points in the anatomy of Chrysoma pacuiflosiculosa, By Francis E. Ltoyp 
(190r).——No. 185. On a collection of plants made in Georgia in the summer of 1900. By 
Roranp M. Harpgr (1901r).——No. 186, Still further notes on the Agrimonies. By EvGENE 
P. Bickngt (1901).——No. 187. Studies in Sisyrinchium, IX: The species of Texas and 
the Southwest. By Evcene P. Bicknext (1901).——No. 188. Dasycypha resinaria caus- 
ing canker growth on Adies dalsamea in Minnesota; Tilletia horrida Tak. on rice plant in 
South Carolina. By ALEXANDER P. ANDERSON (1902).——No. 189. American ferns, III. Our 
genera of Aspidieae. By Lucrzn Marcus Unperwoop (1902).——No. 190. Studies on 
Urnula and Geopyxis. By Exvsiz M. Kuprer (1902).——No. 191. Some observations on 
transpiration. By Cartron C. Curtis (1902).——No. 192. Taxodium distichum and re- 
lated species with notes on some geological factors influencing their distribution. By Rotanp 
M, Harper (1902). 


otany, Memoirs of the Department of.—Founded in 1895 ; devoted to more 
extended monographs ; managing editor, IL. M. Underwood ; published by 
the editor, from Columbia University ; issued irregularly ; $6.00 per vol- 
ume ; list on application. 


Chemistry, Contributions from the Havemeyer Laboratories.—Founded in 1808 ; 
reprints of papers recording research by officers and students in the School 
of Chemistry ; managing editor, C. F. Chandler; published by the editor 
from Columbia University, issued annually; each volume contains the 
publications of one year beginning July1; price on application. 

Vol. IV, No. 45. The quantitative determination of cadmium. By EDMUND H. 
MILLER and ROBERT W. PaGE.——No. 47. The quantitative separation and determi- 
nation of uranium. By Epwarp F. KERN.—No. 48. On the temperature reaction 
of oils with sulphuric acid, Maumene’s test. By H. C. SHERMAN, J. L. DANZIGER 
and L. KoHNSTAMM.——No. 49. The production of hitherto unknown metallic bor- 
ides. By SaMUEL AuUcHMUTY TUCKER and HERBERT R. Moopy.——No. so. A com- 
parison of the solubility of acetylene and ethylene. By SAMUEL AUCHMUTY TUCKER 
and HERBERT R. Moopy.——No. 51. Improved electric furnace for laboratory use. 
By SAMUEL AUCHMUTY TUCKER and HERBERT R. Moopy.——No. 52. The reduction 
of alumina by calcium carbide. By SAMUEL AUCHMUTY TUCKER and HERBERT R, 
Moopy.——No. 53. Production of ethylene from inorganic sources. By SAMUEL 
AUCHMUTY TUCKER and HERBERT R. Moopy.——No. 54. The synthesis of alkyl 
ketodihydroquinasolins from anthranilic acid. By AuGUsT HENRY GOTTHELF.—— 
No. 55. Some experiments with mononitroorthophthalic acid, By MARSTON TAYLOR 
BoGERT and LEOPOLD BOROSCHEK.——No. 57. On the production of the imides of suc- 
cinic and glutaric acids by the partial hydration of the corresponding nitriles. By 
MARSTON TAYLOR BOGERT and Davip C. EccLEs.——No. 58. On acolorimetric method 
for the estimation of sulphur in pig iron. By W. F. LInpsAy.——No. 59. On the de- 
termination of manganese in spiegel. By THomMasS F. HILDRETH.—No. 60. On the 
composition of the ferrocyanides of cadmium. By EpMUND H. MILLER.——No. 61. 
On the relation of the heat of combustion to the specific gravity in fatty oils. By 
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H. C. SHERMAN and J. F. SNELL.——No. 62. A new qualitative test for cobalt. By 
J. L.. DanzicER.——No. 63. A study of the quantitative determination of antimony. 
By Lewis A. Youtz.——No. 64. A new separation of thorium from cerium, lantha- 
num and didymium and its application to the analysis of monazite. By FLoyp J. 
METZGER.——No. 65. The gravimetric determination of mercury and its separation 
from arsenic, antimony and copper. By CHARLES J. PRETZFELD. 


Electrical Engineering, Contributions from the Department of.—Founded in 
1889 ; devoted to papers by officers and students ; managing editor, F. B. 
Crocker ; published (chiefly reprints) by the editor, from Columbia Uni- 
versity ; issued irregularly ; prices on application. 


English, Studies in.—Founded in 1900 ; issued by authority of the Department 
of English ; published for the Columbia University Press by The Macmil- 
lan Co.; issued at varying intervals and prices. 


Geological Department, Contributions from the.—Founded in 1892; includes 
short contributions and longer monographs ; managing editor, J. F. Kemp ; 
published (partly original, partly reprints) by the editor, from Columbia 
University ; issued irregularly ; prices on application. 

No. 73. The deposits of copper ores at Ducktown, Tenn. By J. F. Kemp. TZvansactions 
American Institute of Mining Engineers (1901), pp. 1-22.——No. 74. Preliminary report on 
the geology of Hamilton, Warren and Washington Counties, N.Y. By J. F. Kemp, D. H. New- 
Lanp and B. F. Hirt. x8th Ann. Rep. N. Y. State Geologist, pp. 137-162; plates 1-4. 
Albany, 1900.———No. 75. Preliminary report on the pre-Cambrian formations in parts of Warren, 
Saratoga, Fulton and Montgomery Counties. By J. F. KempandB.F.Hirx. roth Ann. Rep. N. 
Y. State Geologist, pp. r 17-r 35; piates 3-9. Albany, 1901.——No. 76. The Siluric fauna near 
Batesville, Ark., Part I, geological relations. By Girsert Van INGEN. School of Mines Quar- 
terly, xxii, 318-329. April, 1901. (To be followed by Parts II and III, which will have subse- 
quent numbers in this series of contributions.)———No. 77. The réle of the igneous rocks in the 
formation of veins. By J.F.Kemp. Trans. Amer. Institute of Mining Engineers, February 
1901.——No. 78. The serpentines of Manhattan Island and vicinity and their accompanying 
minerals. By D. H. Newranp. School of Mines Quarterly, xxii, 307-317, 399-410; figs. 1-4. 
1901.——-No. 79. A study of the structure of fulgurites. By Atexis A. Jutien. Journal of 
Geology, Nov.-Dec., 1901, Vol. IX; pp. 673-693, figs. 1-4.——No. 80. Size of grain in igneous 
rocks in relation to the distance from the cooling wall. By AuGustin L. Queneau. School of 
Mines Quarterly, xxiii, 181-195, plates A~C. January, 1902. 


Germanic Studies.—Founded in 1899; contain results of original research in 
Germanic languages and literatures ; editors, W. H. Carpenter and Calvin 
Thomas; published for the Columbia University Press by The Macmillan 
Co., New York ; issued irregularly ; price variable. 

Vol. I, No. 4. The influence of India and Persia on the poetry of Germany. By A. F. J. 

Remy, A.M., Pu.D. (Pp. xii + 81, paper, $1.00.) 


History, Economics and Public Law, Studies in.—Founded in 1891 ; contain 
results of original research by students in the School of Political Science ; 
managing editor, E. R. A. Seligman ; published by The Macmillan Co., 
New York ; issued one volume or more yearly ; price, per volume, $3.00 to 


$4.50. 

Vol. XIV, No. 3. The Eastern question. A study indiplomacy. By Steruen P. H. Duc- 
GAN, Px.D. ($1.50.)——Vol. XV. Crime in its relations to social progress. By ARTHUR 
Cieveranp Hatt, Pu.D. (Pp. 427, $3.00, bound, $3.50.)———Vol. XVI, No. x. The past and 
present of commerce in Japan. By Yetaro Krinosita, Pu.D. ($1.50.)——No. 2. The em- 
pleyment of women in the clothing trade. By Maser Hurp Wittert, Pux.D. (§r.50.) 
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Indo-Iranian Series.—Founded in 1900; to contain works published by offi- 
cers and students in the Department of Indo-Iranian Languages, or by 
others associated with them in study; editor, A. V. Williams Jackson 
published for the Columbia University Press by The Macmillan Co., New 
York ; issued at varying intervals and prices. 

No.2. Indo-Iranian phonology. By Louis H.‘Gray,Px.D. (Pp. xvi + 264, $3.00 set.) 

No. 4. Index verborum of the fragments of the Avesta. By Monrcomery Scnvuy_er, Jr. 

M.A. (Pp. x + 106, $2.00 net.) 


Literature, Studies in Comparative.—Founded in 1899; containing results of 
literary research or criticism by officers or students of the department of 
comparative literature, or those connected with them in study; editor, 
G. E. Woodberry ; published for the Columbia University Press by The Mac- 
millan Co., New York ; issued at varying intervals and prices. 

No.5. The Italian renaissance in England. By Lewis E:nstetn. * (Pp. xvii + 420, cloth, 
$1.50.) 


Mineralogy, Contributions from the Department of.—Founded in 1892; con- 
tains articles and text-books by officers and students ; managing editor, A. 
J. Moses; published by the editor, from Columbia University; issued 
irregularly (often in reprint); prices on application. 

Vol. IX, No. 7. A list of minerals arranged according to the thirty-two classes. By 
Austin F. Rocsrs. Sch. Min. Quar., xxiii, 79. 1901.——No. 8. Mineralogical notes (No. 3) 
By Austin F. Rocers. /did., xxiii, 133. 1902.——No. 9. On the determination of relative, 
refractive indices of minerals in rock sections by the Becke method. Lza McI. Luqugr. Sch. 
Min. Quar., xxiii, «27. 1902.——No. 10. (a) Mineralogical notes. Amer. Journ. Sci., xii, 
98. gor. (5) Mineralogische Notizen. By A. J. Mosus. Zeit. fir Kryst. u. Min., xxv, 
417. 1901. 

Vol. X, No. x. Formule and graphic methods for determining crystals in terms of codrdi- 
nate angles and Miller indices. By Atrrep J. Moss and Austin F, RoGgrs.—wNo. 2. 
Crystallographic studies: (a) The morphology of certain organic compounds. (4) The calcites 
of the New Jersey trap region. (c) New graphical methods. (Dissertation.) By Austin 
Furnt RoGers. 


Observatory, Contributions from the.—Founded in 1892; devoted to original 
research ; managing editor, J. K. Rees ; published by the editor, from Co- 
lumbia University ; issued irregularly ; prices on application. 

No. 19. Catalogue of 287 stars near the south pole and optical distortion of the Cape of Good 

Hope astro-photographic telescope. By Haroip Jacosy. (Pp. 70.) 


Oriental Studies.—Founded in 1902 ; record results of original research in the 
Oriental Languages and Literatures; edited by Richard J. H. Gottheil, 
Ph.D.; published for the Columbia University Press by The Macmillan 
Co., New York ; issued irregularly ; prices variable. 


Vol. I. The improvement of the moral qualities. By SrepHen S, Wise, Ph.D. (Cloth, pp. 
ix + 117, $1.25, net.) 


Pathology, Studies from the Department of.—Founded in 1890 ; records results 
of research in the Department ; managing editor, T. M. Prudden ; on sale 


by J. T. Dougherty, New York; issued irregularly; price, per volume 
(about 175 pp.), $1.00. 


Philosophy, Psychology and Education, Contributions to.—Founded in 1894 ; 
original studies by officers and students of this Division ; managing edi- 
tor, Nicholas Murray Butler; published by The Macmillan Co., New York ; 
issued irregularly; per number, average, 75¢.; per volume (about 450 
pages), average, $3.00. 
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Romance Languages and Literatures, Studies in.—Founded in 1900; edited 
by Adolphe Cohn and H. A. Todd ; published for the Columbia University 
Press by The Macmillan Co., New York; issued irregularly at varying 
prices. 

No. 2. Dante and the animal kingdom. By RicHaxp T. Hotsroox, Ph.D. (Pp. xviii + 

376.) 

SERIES ANNOUNCED 

Classical Philology, Studies in.—Founded in 1902 ; to contain results of origi- 
nal research in the classical languages and literatures ; edited by H. T. 
Peck and EK. D. Perry; published for the Columbia University Press by 
The Macmillan Co., New York ; issued irregularly ; prices variable. 


Physiology, Studies from the Department of.—Founded in 1900; to contain 
reprints of articles published by officers and students of the Department ; 
edited by J. G. Curtis and F. S. Lee. (Three volumes in preparation. ) 


IV. JOURNALS 


Issued under the Editorial Direction of Officers of Columbia 
University 


Bookman.—Founded in 1895 ; devoted to the criticism of American and foreign 
literature in all its forms ; containing articles, book reviews, correspond- 
ence, and editorial comment upon current events ; edited by Harry Thur- 
ston Peck ; New York, Dodd, Mead & Co.; monthly (136 pp.), 20c.; per 
year, $2.00. . 


Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club.—Founded in 1870; devoted to scientific 
botany in its widest sense ; editor, L. M. Underwood ; published by the 
editor from Columbia University ; monthly, 30c.; per year (about 650 pp. 
with 40 plates), $3.00. 


Columbia University Quarterly.—Continuing, since 1898, the Bulletin, founded 
in 1890; publishes articles on the history, the current activities and the 
policy of Columbia, for the information of officers, alumni and friends of 
the University; edited by a committee (Chairman, for 1902, A. D. F. 
Hamlin); published by the Columbia University Press ; quarterly (about 
I12 pages), 30c.; per year, $1.00. 

Educational Review.—Founded in 1890; devoted to the study of education in 
all its forms, containing articles, discussions, book reviews, foreign corre- 
spondence and editorial review of current events; edited by Nicholas 
Murray Butler; New York, Educational Review Publishing Co.; monthly 
(except July and August), 108-pp.; per year, $3.00; foreign, $3.50. 


Journal of School Geography.—Founded in 1897; devoted to the interests of 
teachers of geography ; edited by Richard E. Dodge ; published by the J. 
lL. Hammett Co., Boston and New York ; monthly, except July and August 
(40 pp.), I5¢.; per year $1.00. 

Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease.—Founded in 1872; devoted to the 
study of diseases of the nervous system ; managing editor, S. E. Jelliffe ; 
advisory board of editors includes M. A. Starr and F. Peterson ; New York, 
Alliance Press Co.; monthly (64 pp.), 25c.; per year, $3.00. 
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Medical News.—Founded in 1843; a weekly journal devoted to advances in 
medicine and surgery ; editor, S. E. Jelliffe ; New York, Lea Brothers & 
Co.; weekly (48 pp.), 10c.; $4.00 per year. 

Political Science Quarterly.—Founded in 1886 ; devoted to the study of poli- 
tics, economics and public law; publishes annually about 25 leading 
articles, especially on questions of current interest, and about 130 reviews, 
and gives a condensed general record of political events; edited by the 
Faculty of Political Science (managing editor, W. A. Dunning); Boston 
and New York, Ginn & Co.; quarterly (about 190 pp.), 75¢.; per year, $3.00. 

Popular Science Monthly.—Founded in 1872; devoted to the diffusion of 
science ; edited by J. McK. Cattell; New York. The Science Press; 
monthly (96 pages), 3oc.; per year, $3.00. 

School of Mines Quarterly.—Founded in 1879; official organ of the Alumni 
Association of the Schools of Science of Columbia University ; devoted to 
the publication of original papers on engineering, metallurgy, chemistry, 
architecture, mineralogy and geology; managing editor, R. E. Mayer; 
published by the editors ; $2.00 a year. 

Teachers College Record.—Founded in 1899 ; devoted to the practical educa- 
tional problems of the Teachers College of Columbia University ; edited 
by J. E. Russell ; New York, published for the Columbia University Press 
by The Macmillan Co.; bi-monthly, except July (about 64 pp.), 20c.; per 
year, $1.00. 

Torreya.—Founded in 1901 ; a monthly journal of botanical notes and news; 
devoted to shorter articles than appear in the Bulletin together with book 
reviews ; editor, Marshall A. Howe; published by the Club; monthly, 
15¢.; per year, $1.00. 


Issued with the Editorial Coéperation of Officers of Columbia 
Oniversity 


Americana Germanica.—Founded in 1897 ; devoted to the comparative study 
of the literary, linguistic and other cultural relations of Germany and 
America ; contains original researches, critical articles and reviews ; con- 
tributing editors include W. H. Carpenter and Calvin Thomas. New York, 
The Macmillan Co.; quarterly (about 112 pp.), 75¢.; per year, $2.00. 

American Anthropologist.—Founded in 1888; containing original contribu- 
tions and reviews on anthropology ; edited by a board, including Franz 
Boas ; New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons; quarterly, $1.25; per year (about 
800 pp.), $4.00. 

American Historical Review.—Founded in 1896 ; directed to promote the inter- 
ests of historical study in the United States, it publishes reviews of impor- 
tant works, results of original research, documents for the use of investi- 
gators and news of the work of European scholars ; six editors, including 
W. M. Sloane ; The Macmillan Co.; quarterly ; per year, $3.00. 

American Journal of Archwology.—Founded in 1885; official journal of the 
Archeological Institute of America, publishing papers of the Institute and 
of the Schools at Athens, in Rome and in Palestine, and annual reports of 
these bodies, and issuing special bulletins ; associate editors include J. R. 
Wheeler ; business manager is C. H. Young; New York, The Macmillan 
Co.; quarterly, $1.50; per year, $5.00. 
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American Journal of Medical Sciences.—Founded in 1820; S. E. Jelliffe, edi- 
torial supervision of department of Therapeutics, with R. W. Wilcox; 
Philadelphia, Lea Brothers & Co.; monthly (192 pp.), per year, $5.00. 

American Journal of Physiology.—Founded in 1898 ; edited for the American 
Physiological Society ; contains original contributions on purely physio- 
logical subjects ; seven editors, including R. H. Chittenden and F. S. Lee; 
Boston, Ginn & Co.; monthly; per volume (about 500 pp.), $5.00. 

Biological Bulletin.—Founded in 1899 ; contains short original contributions ; 
seven editors, including E. B. Wilson. 

Bulletin of the American Mathematical Society.—Founded in 1891; a his- 
torical and critical review of mathematical science, containing also lists of 
new publications, notes on current events in the mathematical world, and 
many short original articles; editors, F. N. Cole, D. E. Smith and others; 
New York, The Macmillan Co.; monthly, except July and August; per 
year (about 500 pp.), $5.00. 

Journal of the American Chemical Society.—Founded in 1878 ; official journal 
of the American Chemical Society ; devoted to the publication of articles 
upon recent chemical investigations and similar topics. The board of 
reviewers of American chemical research includes M. T. Bogert; pub- 
lished by the Chemical Publishing Co., Easton, Pa.; monthly, 50c.; per 
year (about 1500 pp.), $6.00. 

Journal of Comparative Neurology.—Founded in 1891 ; devoted to the com- 
parative study of the nervous system; includes original compositions, 
reviews and notices ; associate editors include O. S. Strong, with collabo- 
tation of F. S. Lee and others; published at Granville, Ohio ; quarterly ; 
per year, $3.50. 

Journal of Experimental Medicine.—Founded in 1896; devoted to the inter- 
ests of scientific medicine ; associate editors include R. H. Chittenden and 
T. M. Prudden ; New York, D. Appleton & Co.; per volume (6 parts, about 
700 pp.), $5.00. 

Journal of Morphology.—Founded in 1887 ; contains original contributions on 
purely morphological subjects ; seven editors, including E. B. Wilson; 
published by Ginn & Co., Boston ; quarterly ; per year, $9.00. 


Psychological Review.—Founded in 1894 ; devoted to the publication of orig- 
inal researches in psychology, critical articles and reviews ; edited by J. 
McK. Cattell and J. M. Baldwin (Princeton), with the codperation of M. 
Allen Starr and others ; published bi-monthly, with an annual index and 
numerous monograph supplements; New York, The Macmillan Co.; the 
Review, 75¢.; per year (about 700 pp.) $4.00; the Jndex (about 200 pp.), 
$1.00; the Monographs (about 500 pp.), $4.00 a volume. 


Science.—Founded in 1883 ; devoted to the advancement of science ; edited by 
J. McK. Cattell, with an editorial committee, including N. L. Britton, H. 
F. Osborn, R. S. Woodward and others ; New York, The Macmillan Co.; 
weekly, 15c.; per year (about 2000 pp.), $5.00. 

Transactions of the American Mathematical Society.—Founded in 1900; 
devoted primarily to research in pure and applied mathematics ; the offi- 
cial organ of the Society for the publication of important papers read 
before it ; three editors, including T. S. Fiske ; New York, The Macmillan 
Co.; quarterly ; per year (about 500 pp.), $5.00. 
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V. STUDENT PUBLICATIONS AT COLUMBIA 


The Barnard Bulletin.—Founded in 1901 ; a four-page sheet, issued weekly, 
containing a brief account of Barnard College news ; five cents a copy, one dol- 
lar and a half a year. 


The Columbia Jester.—Founded in rgor ; an illustrated comic paper ; edited 
by a board of students ; published twice a month during the college year; 
averages ten pages of reading matter and illustrations and a cartoon cover ; ten 
cents a copy, one dollar per year, one dollar and a half by mail. 

The Columbia Law Review.—Founded in 1901 ; devoted to the publication 
of legal articles and book reviews by writers of recognized authority, and com- 
ment upon recent cases by the editors ; conducted by a board of editors, aver- 
aging sixteen in number ; monthly, November to June ; seventy pages; thirty 
cents a copy, two dollars a year. 


The Columbia Literary Monthly.—Founded in 1893; a magazine exclu- 
sively literary, devoted chiefly to stories, verse, essays, editorials and book 
reviews ; edited by a board, consisting generally of eight members, including 
a Barnard representative ; monthly, November to June, forty pages ; twenty 
cents a copy, one dollar and a half a year. 


The Columbian.—The annual; a bound illustrated volume, containing sta- 
tistics of athletics, fraternity membership, class achievements and other valu- 
able information of student life in the University for the year just past ; pub- 
lished the week before Christmas by a board of twelve editors from the junior 
class, six elected from Columbia College and six from the Schools of Applied 
Science. The thirteenth volume was published by the class of 1903, at one 
dollar and a half. , 


The Columbia Spectator.—Changed in 1899 from a weekly to a semi-weekly 
newspaper ; published each Tuesday and Friday throughout the college year ; 
edited by a managing board of seven, assisted by an associate staff, averaging 
fourteen in number ; eight pages ; five cents a copy, two dollars a year. 


The Morningside.—Founded in 1896 ; an illustrated literary magazine, aim- 
ing chiefly to reflect the lighter and brighter side of Columbia life ; edited by 
a board, averaging ten members, including a Barnard representative and an 
art editor; published every third week of the academic year, twenty pages ; 
ten cents a copy, one dollar a year. 


The Mortarboard.—An annual corresponding to the Columbian, but more 
literary in character, including, besides the history of the junior class, poems, 
stories and sketches, and other reading matter ; published early in the second 
term by a board of about eight, elected from the junior class of Barnard Col- 
lege ; price, one dollar. 


The Senior Class-book.—A book privately printed by the senior class of 
Columbia College, through an editorial board, and distributed on class-day. 
Revived by the class of 1899 and continued by the class of 1900 as the Naughty- 
Naughtian, by the class of 1901 as the z90r Class-Book and by the class of 1902 
as the 902 Class-Book, including pictures and autobiographies of the members, 
letters from the faculty and the class-day speeches. The 1902 book contains 
two hundred and forty-five pages, is bound in cloth and sells for six dollars. 


The Teachers College Bulletin. — Published weekly; edited by J. W. 
Atkinson. 
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VI. PUBLICATIONS BY OFFICERS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


(ARRANGED ACCORDING TO DEPARTMENTS) 


Anthropology 


Boas, Prof. Franz. The Eskimo of Baffin Land and of the west coast of 
Hudson Bay. Bulletin American Museum of Natural History, xv, 1-369. 
—Kwakiutl Texts. Memoirs American Museum of Natural History, v, 
1-270.—Kathlamet Texts. Bulletin 26, Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Washington, 1901. Pp. 261.—The relations between the variability of organ- 
isms and that of their constitutional elements. Science, N. S., xv, 1-5.— 
Statistical study of anthropometry. American Physical Education Re- 
view, 174-180.—Die Jesup Nordpacifische Expedition. Verhandlungen der 
Gesellschaft fir Erdkunde zu Berlin, xxviii, 356-359.—Some problems in 
North American archeology. Journal Archeological Instituteof America; 
1902, 1-6.—The foundation of a National Anthropological Society. Science, 
N. S., xv, 804-809. 


Architecture 


Ware, Prof. W. R. The American Vignola. Chapters i-vii; with illustra- 
tions by W. T. Partridge. Zhe American Architect and Building News ; 
lxxiii, 59-60, 67-69, 75-76, 91-92 ; Ixxiv, 59-61 ; Ixxv, 11-12; lxxvi, 35-37. 


HamMuin, Prof. A. D. F. Architecture and civic duty. Harper's Weekly, 
July 13 ; xlv, 705.—For a School of Art, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, 
September ; iii, 366-370.—Our public untidiness. The Forum, May ; xxxiii, 
322-332.—George Washburn, President of Robert College, Constantinople. 
The Congregationalist, May 3 ; \xxxvii, 642, 643.—The preservation and res- 
toration of historic sites and buildings in Europe. Seventh annual report 
of the American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society ; Appendix A. 


Astronomy 


Rees, Prof. John K. Report on instruments of precision. U.S. Government 
Report on the International Universal Exposition, Paris, 1900 ; v, 180-189. 
—Observations of meteors. November 13-16, 1901; Popular Astronomy, 
February; 107-109.—Abstract in Science, January 10; 71-72.—Paper on same 
subject read before Astronomical and Astrophysical Society at Washing- 
ton. Science, February 21.—Same paper read by Ass’t Sec’y Wesley before 
the Royal Astronomical Society of London. Observatory, May.—Chapel ad- 
dress. Popular Astronomy, March ; 135-138. 


Jacosy, Prof. Harold. Practical talks byan astronomer. Scribners. Pp. 236.— 
Catalogue of 287 stars near the South Pole and optical distortion of the Cape 
of Good Hope astrophotographic telescope. Contributions from the Obser- 
vatory of Columbia University. No. 19, pp. 71. Abstract, Science, Feb- 
ruary 14.—Comparison of methods for the reduction of star-photographs. 
Astronomical Journal, Boston, December 23,—A theorem concerning the 
method of least squares. Science, February 21; Astronomical Journal, 
December 23; Bull. Am. Math. Soc., February. 
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MrTcHELL, Dr. S. A. Total eclipse of the sun. Science, N. S., November ; 
xiv, 802-807—Focal singularities of plane gratings. Astronomical Journal, 
December; xiv, 331-334.—Total eclipse of the sun. Qucen’s Quarterly, 
January ; ix, 153-164.—The eclipse of May 18, 1901. School of Mines Quar- 
terly, January; xxiii, 195-209—The flash spectrum, Sumatra eclipse, May 18, 
1go1. Science, March; xv, 257-259.—Eclipse results. Science, April; xv, 
548.—The eclipse of May 18. Camera Craft, May. —The flash-spectrum, 
May 18, 1901. Astrophysical Journal, xv, 97-121.—The flash spectrum, 
Sumatra eclipse, May 18, 1901. Monthly Notices, Royal Astronomical 
Society, March ; 1xii, 370-375. 


Botany 


UNDERWOOD, Prof. lL. M. A changed conception of species. Fern Bulletin, 
July ; ix, 49-53.—The Selaginellae of North America. Jbid., January ; x, 8-12. 
—Minor inaccuracies. Jbid., April; x, 53-54.—Report on a trip to Porto Rico. 
Jour. N. ¥. Bot. Garden, November ; ii, 166-173.—Report of the scientific 
directors. Bull. N. ¥. Bot. Garden, 1902 ; ii, 310-312.—Conservation of en- 
ergy in mycological clubs. Zorreya, January ; ii, 1-2.—The bracket fungi. 
Ibid., June ; ii, 87-91.—American ferns, III. Our genera of Aspideae. Bull. 
Torrey Bot. Club, March; xxix, 121-136.—Fungi edible and poisonous. 
Ref. Handbook of the Med. Sci., iv. 275-286.—Review of a popular work on 
ferns (Clute’s Our ferns in theirhaunts). Zorreya, November ; i, 134-135.— 
Review of Giesenhagen’s Die Farngattung Niphobolus. Science, April 18 ; 
xv, 623-624.—Articles in Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture, as follows : 
Nephrodium, iii, 1075 ; Nephrolepis, 1075-1076 ; Notholaena, 1096 ; Onoclea, 
1140; Onychium, 1142; Ophioglossum, 1142; Osmunda, 1178 ; Pellaea, 1264- 
1265 ; Phegopteris, 1296; Phyllitis, 1318; Phymatodes, 1319, 1320; Polypo- 
dium, 1394-1395 ; Polystichum, 1395-1396 ; Pteridium, 1462-1463 ; Pteris, 1463- 
1464 ; Schizaea, iv, 1625; Selaginella, 1647-1650; Todea, 1812 ; Trichomanes, 
1849 ; Vittaria, 1656 ; Woodsia, 1990 ; Woodwardia, 1990. 


Curtis, Dr. C. C. Some observations on transpiration. Bulletin of the Tor- 
vey Botanical Club, June; xxxi. 


ANDERSON, Dr. A. P. Dasycypha resinaria causing canker growth on Abies 
balsamea in Minnesota. Bull. Torrey Bot. Club, January ; xxix, 23-31.— 
Tilletia horrida Tak. on rice plant in South Carolina. Jbid., 35-36.—A new 
method of treating cereal grains and starchy products. Journ. N. Y. Bot. 
Garden, May ; iii, 87-89. 


Chemistry 


MILLER, Prof. E.H. The quantitative determination of cadmium (with R. W. 
Page). School of Mines Quarterly, July; xxii, 391-398; Zettschrift fur anor- 
ganische Chemie, xxviii, 233-241 ; Chemical News, December, Ixxxiv, 312 
5qq.—The ferrocyanides of cadmium, Jour. Am. Chem. Soc., March; xxiv, 
226-234.—Review of Qualitative chemical analysis, by Prescott and Johnson. 
School of Mines Quarterly, July, xxii, 477.—Review of the absolute atomic 
weights of the chemical elements, by G. D. Hinrichs. Jbid., January ; xx, 
217-218, 
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BOGERT, Prof. M.T. Review of V. Thomas’s Les plantes tinctoriales et leurs 
principes colorants. Science, N. S., August; xiv, 218.—Some experiments 
with the mononitroorthophthalic acids (with Leopold Boroschek). Jour. 
Am. Chem. Soc., October,; xxiii, 740-761.—Review of V. Thomas’s Les ma- 
tires colorantes naturelles, Science, N.S., November 29; xiv, 846-847.—On 
the production of the imides of succinic and glutaric acids by the partial hy- 
dration of the corresponding nitriles (with David C. Eccles); Jour. Am. 
Chem. Soc., January ; xxiv, 20-25.—Review of Berthelot’s Les carbures d’hy- 
drogéne, Jour. Am. Chem. Soc., March ; xxiv, 289-292.—Review of Ameri- 
can chemical research, Jour. Am. Chem. Soc., January, xxiv, 21-27; Feb. 
ruary, 87-91 ; April, 164-171 ; May, 224-230. 


MorGAN, Prof. T. L. R. The elements of physical chemistry. John Wiley & 
Sons. Pp. x, 352. Second edition. 


SHERMAN, Dr. H.C. On the temperature reaction of oils with sulphuric acid 
—Maumene’stest. (WithJ. Ll. Danziger and L. Kohnstamm.) Jour. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., March ; xxiv, 266.—On the relation of the heat of combustion 
to the specific gravity in fatty oils. (With J. F. Snell.) Jour. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., April; xxiv, 348.—The so-called gluten and diabetic foods of 
commerce, (With H. M. Burr.) New York Medical Journal, October; 
lxxiv, 686. 


Caspari, Dr. C. E. The new radioactive substances. Am. Chem. Jour., xxv, 
77-80.—The higher superoxides of hydrogen. Jbid., xxv, 336-340.—The den- 
sity and molecular{weight of ozone, Jbid., xxv, 432-434. 


Comparative Literature 


WoopsBerry, Prof.G. E. Editor of Cambridge edition of the Complete poet- 
ical works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 


SPINGARN, Dr. J. E. American scholarship: Les Belles-Lettres et 1’Erudi- 
tion en Amerique au point de vue académique, Mémoire lu au Con- 
grés d’Histoire Comparée. Macon, Protat, 1901.—Prothalamion. Aéflantic 
Monthly, April; Ixxxix, 518-520.—Review of Santsbury’s Earlier Renais- 
sance. The Nation, February 6; lxxix.—Review of Opdycke’s translation 
of Castiglione’s Cortegiano. Zhe Nation, April 24; lxxix, 330-331.—The 
Rhodes Scholarships. New York Evening Post, April 7, 1902.—Notes in 
The Nation. 


Dermatology 


Fox, Prof.G. H. Photographic atlas of diseases of the skin. (Physicians’ 
edition.) 2d ed. J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1902.—Smallpox illustrated. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., 1902. 

Jackson, Dr. G. T. Ready reference handbook of diseases of the skin. 
Fourth edition. Lea Brothers & Co. Pp. 642.—Ringworm: A note on its 
treatment. Med. Record, February 1 ; lxi, 164-165.—Canities. Ref Hand- 
book of the Med. Sciences. Wm. Wood & Co., ii, 647.—Folliculitis decalvans. 
Ibid., iv, 161-162.—Hypertrichosis, Jbid., iv, 807-809. 
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Diseases of Children 


Jacos!, Prof. A. Notes on cow’s milk and infant tuberculosis. Mew York 
Med. Jour., January 25 ; |xxv, 134-136.—Hereditary syphilis. Med. Rev. of 
Rev., September and October ; vii, 808-813, 900-909. —Remarks on strychnine. 
International Clinics, eleventh series, iv, 1-11.—Prolonged medication, with 
special reference to digitalis. Med. News, January 11; lxxx, 53-55.—Cyst 
of the omentum. New York Med. Jour., July 20; |xxiv, 97-100; also Trans. 
of the Assoc. of Am. Physicians, xvi, 232-239.—Expectant treatment. Amer- 
ican Medicine, August 10 and 17; ii, 209-210, 247-248.—Hemorrhage from a 
pyothorax. TZyrans. of the Assoc. of Am. Physicians, xvii, 229-231.—Milk 
sugar in infant feeding. Archives of Pediatrics, November ; xviii. 


Huser, Dr. F. The diagnosis and treatment of adenoids by the general prac- 
titioner. Archives of Pediatrics, xviii, 181-188.—Probable etiology of rectal 
polypi in children. Jbid., xviii, 685-691.—Infantile scurvy and marasmus. 
Ibid., xviii, 826-830.—Scarlatinal nephritis and its treatment. Pediatrics, 
December 15 ; xii, 447-452.—Correspondence. Jbid., February 15; xi, 153-154. 
—Causes of persistence of symptoms after removal of adenoids and tonsils. 
Ibid., March 1; xi, 161-165.—A case of foreign body in the lung. Diagnosis 
confirmed by radioscopy. Philadelphia Med. Jour., May 3; ix, 803-805. 


Economics and Social Science 


SELIGMAN, Prof. E. R.A. Introductory address at the National conference on 
taxation, Buffalo, May 23-24, 1901. National Conference on Taxation, 1901, 
6-11.—The expansion of the foreign trade of the United States. Discussion. 
Pub. Am, Econ. Assoc., 34 series, iii, 109-113. The economic interpretations 
of history. Pub. Am. Econ. Assoc., 34 series, iii, 369-386.—Agreements in 
politicaleconomy. Address. The Massachusetts Single Tax League Banquet 
to College Professors and Political Economists, 1902, 4-8.—The economic in- 
terpretation of history. Pol. Sci. Quar., December, xvi, 612-640; March, 
xvii, 71-98 ; June ; xvii, 284-312.—The social evil. Report of the committee of 
fifteen. Putnam’s. Pp. 162.—Review of Hunter’s History of British India, 
Pol. Sci. Quar., June ; xvi, 354-358.—Review of Trancotte’s L Industrie dans 
la Gréce ancienne. Jbid., September; xvi, 538-541.—Review of Nieboer’s 
Slavery as an industrial system. Jbdid., xvi, 534-538. 


Grppines, Prof. F. H. Inductive sociology. The Macmillan Company. Pp. 
xviii, 302.—The principles of sociology. Bohemian translation. Prague, 1900 ; 
Hebrew translation, Warsaw, 1902.—A provisional distribution of the popula- 
tion of the United States into psychological classes. Psych. Rev., July ; vii, 
No. 4, 337-349.—Introduction to Hall’s Crime and social progress. The Mac- 
millan Company.—Numerous articles in the Dictionary of philosophy and 
psychology. The Macmillan Company.—Review of Ross’ Social control. 
Annals Am. Acad. Polit. and Soc. Sci., May. 


CLark, Prof. J. B. The Control of trusts. The Macmillan Company. Pp. 
liv, 88.—The Society of the future. Jndependent, July 18 ; liii, 1649-1651.— 
The referendum in the United States. Jbid., February 20; liv, 429-431.—A 
modified individualism. Jdid., May 1; liv, 1066-68.—Feudalism or com- 
monwealth. Jbid., May 29; liv.—Recollections of the twentieth century. 
Atlantic Monthly, January 1 ; 1xxxix, No. dxxxi, 4-16. 
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BAYLEs, Dr. G. J. Woman and the law. The Century Co., pp. 274.—Our 
facilities for divorce. The Churchman, Oct.—Recent legislation for 
churches. The Church Economist, May 14.—Articles on church law. New 
edition International Encyclopaedia. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Engineering (Civil) 


Burr, Prof.W.H. The proposed Isthmian ship canal. Scribner’s Magazine, 
Feb.; xxxi, 145-169.—Report of the Isthmian Canal Commission, Senate 
Document No. 54, 57th Congress, 1st Session, 1-263; Joint signature with 
other members of Commission.—The Bahia Dam, a discussion. Proc. Am. 
Soc. Civ. Eng., March ; xxviii, 306-310. 


Engineering (Electrical) 


Crocker, Prof. F.B. Lord Kelvin. His work and influence. Engineering 
Magazine, June ; xxiii. 

SEver, George F. Power consumption in direct and alternating current ele- 
vator motors. Trans. Am. Inst. Elec. Eng., April; xviii. 


Engineering (Mechanical) 


CATHCART, Prof. W. L. John Christian Kafer. Cassier’s, November ; xxi, 
85-96.—Shrinkage and pressure joints. School of Mines Quarterly. Jan- 
uary ; xxiii, 140-180.—The engineer. Science and Indusiry, April; vii, 6-8. 

Wootson, S.H. A new method of testing fire-proofed wood. Eng. News, 
Feb.; xx, 148-151. Jnsurance Eng., March; 237-251 and 263. School of 
Mines Quart., April; xxiii, 248-263. 


English 

CARPENTER, Prof. G. R. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Small, Maynard & 
Co. Pp. 150. 

MATTHEWS, Prof. Brander. Parts of speech. New York : Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Pp. 350.—Pen and ink ; essays on subjects of more or less importance 
(new edition). Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 277.—A postscript on rime. 
The Bookman, July.—The spelling of English. Zhe International Monthly, 
July.—The simplification of English spelling. The Century, August.—Re- 
view of Brownell’s Victorian prose masters. Zhe Book Buyer, November. 
—Doctors of Letters. Scribner’s Magazine, January.—Mr. Howells as a 
critic. The Forum, January.—Review of Lounsbury’s Shakespearean wars. 
The International Monthly, January.—The question of the theater. The 
North American Review, March.—Studies of the Elizabethan stage. The 
Bookman, April.—The English novel in the nineteenth century. Zhe Sai- 
urday Evening Post, April 19.—Criticism and book reviewing. Zhe Cos- 
mopolitan, May. 

HAMILTON, C. M. The Duchess of Malfi considered as a tragedy of blood. 
The Sewanee Review, October ; ix, 410-434. 


Genito-Urinary and Venereal Diseases 


HAYDEN, Dr. J. R. Venereal diseases. Lea Brothers & Co. Pp. 301.—Rup- 
ture of the urethra. Med. Rec., November 23; 1x, 807-808.—The treatment 
of gonorrhea inthe male. Yale Med. Jour., February ; viii, 233-244. 
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Geology 


Kemp, Prof.J.F. Deposits of copper ore at Ducktown, Tenn. Zvrans. Amer. 
Inst. Min. Engineers, 1901 ; 1-22.—Preliminary report on the pre-Cambrian 
formations in parts of Warren, Saratoga, Fulton and Montgomery Counties 
(with B. F. Hill). zoth Ann. Rep. N. Y. State Geologist, 1217-1235.—R6le 
of the igneous rocks in the formation of veins. Zvrans. Amer. Insti. Min. 
Eng., 1901.—Volcanoes and the Martinique disaster. The Outlook, May 24, 
276.—The geology of the platinum group of metals. Bull. 193, U. S. Geol. 
Survey, Pt. 95, 6 plates. 

Grazav, Dr. Amadeus W. A preliminary geologic section in Alpena and Pre- 
sone Isle counties, Michigan. Am. Geologist, September ; xxvii, 177-188, 
plate 20.—A new species of Clavilithes from the Eocene of Texas (with C. W. 
Johnson). Proc. of the Acad, of Nat. Sci. of Philadelphia, November ; 602- 
603, 1901.—The Geological Society of America, report of the fourteenth 
annual meeting. Science, January ; xv, 81-91, 1902.—The Traverse group of 
Michigan. Ann. Rep. State Geologist of Michigan for 1901. 161-211, 2 plates. 
—The Hamilton group of Thedford, Ontario (with H. W. Shimer). Bul. 
Geological Soc. of America, xiii, 149-186. 

Fintay, G. I. A preliminary report on the geology of Minerva township, 
Essex Co.,N. Y. Ann. Rep. N. Y. State Geologist for 1901. 

Sumer, H.W. The Hamilton group of Thedford, Ontario (with A. W. Gra- 
bau). Bull. Geological Soc. of America, xiii, 149-186. 


Germanic Languages and Literatures 


THomas, Prof. Calvin. The life and works of Schiller. Henry Holt & Co. 
Pp. iii, 481.—A German reader and theme-book (with W. A. Hervey). 
Henry Holt & Co. Pp. ix, 438. 

Hervey, W. A. German reader and theme-book (with Calvin Thomas). 
Henry Holt & Co. Pp. ix, 438.—Fulda’s Unier vier Augen and Benedix’s 
Der Prozess, edited with introduction, notes and vocabulary. Henry Holt 
& Co. Pp. vi, 135. 

TomBo, Dr. Rudolf, Jr. American and English Goethe bibliography, 1900, 
1901. Goethe Jahrbuch, xxii, 302-305.—Translation : The government con- 
trol of trusts, by Emil Steinbach. Zhe International Monthly, April; v, 
468-488.—Secretary of COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY.—Editor of The 
Shield, a magazine published quarterly in the interests of Theta Delta 
Chi; xvii, 201-428. 

Remy, Dr. A. F. J. Report of the annual meeting of the Modern Language 
Association, 1901. Pedagogische Monatshefte, February ; iii, 100-101. 

KEpPLER, E. A. C. Translations from Heinrich Heine’s Buch der Lieder. 
C. H, Pease. Pp. 35.—Unier Briidern, von Paul Heyse, edited with intro- 
duction and notes. Silver, Burdett & Co. Pp. vii, 68. 


Greek 
WHEELER, Prof. J. R. The date of the destruction of the Propylaea. The 
Classical Review, November ; xv, 430. 
Gynecology 


OasTLER, Dr. F. R. Post-operative sequele and conservative gynecology. 
Am. Jour. of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children, August ; 
xliv, 145-152. 
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History and Political Philosophy 


SLoang, Prof.W.M, The French revolution and religious reform. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, Pp. xxviii, 533.—Seth Low. CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
QUARTERLY, December ; iv, 1-12. 

Oscoop, Prof.H.L. Report on the public archives of New York. Ann. Am, 
Hist. Assoc., 1900; ii, 67-250: Relations between Great Britain and the 
American colonies in the seventeenth century. Pol. Scé. Quar., June; 
xvii, 206~222. 

DUNNING, Prof. W. A. A history of political theories, ancient and medieval. 
The Macmillan Co. Pp. xxv, 360.—The undoing of reconstruction. The 
Allantic Monthly, October ; xxxviii, 437-449.—The political theory of Ma- 
chiavelli. Zhe International Monthly, December ; iv, 766-793. Review of 
Straus’s Origin of the republican form of government in the United States. 
Pol... Sci. Quar., September; xvi, 515-517.—Review of Abbott’s Rights of 
man. Pol. Sci. Quar., March ; xvii, 149-151. 

ROBINSON, Prof. J.H. The elective system and a liberal education historically 
considered. Proc. Asso. of Colleges and Prep. Schools of the Middle 
States, 1901. 8-21. 

SHEPHERD, Dr. W.R. Etats Unis. Revue Politique et Parlementaire, Feb- 
ruary ; xxxi, 421-433.—Records of political events. Pol. Sci. Quar., Decem- 
ber; xvi, 741-759. June ; xvii, 346-370. 


Laryngology 
DwIcHT, Dr. J., Jr. Individual, seasonal and geographical variations of the 
American goldfinch (Astragalinus tristis), Aus, April; xix, 149-164. 


Latin 


Psck, Prof. H.T. Twelve years of the University. CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
QUARTERLY, December ; iv, 12-17.—Review of Munroe’s source-book for the 
history of Greek and Roman education. Bookman, March.—The New In- 
ternational Encyclopedia (with D. C. Gilman and F. M. Colby). 16 vols. 
Vol. i. Dodd, Mead & Co. New York, 1902. 

McCrea, Prof. N. G. Review of Saintsbury’s History of criticism, Vol. I. 
The Bookman, July; xiii, 448-452. 

Oxcott, Dr. G. N. Catalogue of a rare collection of antique and medieval 
gems. Privately printed. Pp. 132.—Notes on Roman coins. Am. Jour. of 
Numismatics, January; 81-84, 2 plates. 


Law (Public) and Comparative Jurisprudence 


BurceEss, Prof.J.W. The Civil war and the constitution. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, 2 vols. Pp. x, 320; vii, 347.—Reconstruction and the constitution. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Pp. xii, 342.—The decisions of the Supreme Court 
in the Insular cases. Pol. Sci. Quart., September; xvi, 486-504. 

SmiTH, Prof. Munroe. Review of Lee’s Historical jurisprudence. Pol. Sci. 
Quar., September; xvi, 505-511.—Four German jurists—IV: Rudolf von 
Gneist. Jbid., December; xvi, 641-679.—Review of Robinson’s American 
jurisprudence. Jbid., December ; xvi, 712-716.—Public law and compara- 
tive jurisprudence at Columbia. CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, De- 
cember ; iv, 24-33.—Legal education in Europe. Jbid., March ; iv, 138-144.— 
Columbia University. Zhe Independent, April 17; liv, 907-914; reprinted in 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, June, iv, 245-253. 
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Goopnow, Prof. F. J. The charter of New York City. Pol. Sci. Quart., 
March; xvii, 1-23.—Summary abatement of nuisances by boards of health. 
Columbia Law Review, April ; ii, 202-222. 


Moorg, Prof.J.B. John Marshall. Pol. Sci. Quar., September; xvi, 393-411. 


Library 

CANFIELD, J. H. ‘The college student and his problems. The Macmillan 
Co., pp. viii, 197.—Seth Low. The Criterion, November ; ii, 8-9.—A sketch 
of Seth Low. Rev. of Rev., November; xxiv, 545-548.—Review of Black- 
mar’s Charles Robinson. WN. Y. Times. Saturday Review.—What consti- 
tutes adequate preparation for the study of law. CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
QUARTERLY, March ; iv, 133-138.—A private ward at St. Luke’s. The Cri- 
terion, April; iii, 37-50.—The College Library. The Outlook, May 24 ; 1xxi, 
248-250.—The fundamentals of public education. School Work, June ; 1. 

Netson,C. A. Libraries of Greater New York.—Manual and historical sketch 
of the New York Library Club. N. Y. Library Club, pp. iii + 185. 


Materia Medica and Therapeutics 


PEaBopy, Prof. G. L. The need of a municipal sanatorium for the treatment 
of tuberculosis. WV. Y. Med. Jour., January 25; Ixxv, 137-138. 


Mathematics 


Fiske, Prof. T. S. Review of Forsyth’s Theory of functions of a complex 
variable. Science, October 4; xiv, 533.—Editor of the 7vansactions of the 
American Mathematical Society, vol. iii. 


Keyser, Dr. C.J. Concerning the angles and the angular determination of 
planes in 4-space. Bull. Amer. Math. Soc., May ; viii, 324-329. 


Mechanics 


WoopwarbD, Prof. R.S. The effects of secular cooling and meteoric dust on 
the length of the terrestrial day. Astronomical Journal, xxxi, No. 502, 169- 
175.—The progress of science. Presidential address before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. Science, N. S., xiv, No. 348, 
305-315 ; Pop. Sci. Monthly, lix, No. 6, 513-525; Nature, \xiv, No. 1664, 498- 
502.—Some recent works on mechanics. Review of Theoretical mechanics, 
by L. M. Hoskins ; The principles of mechanics, by Frederick Slate ; The- 
oretical mechanics, by W. W. Johnson ; and Ad. Wernicke’s Lehrbuch der 
Mechanik. Science, N. S., xiv, No. 354, 571-573.—Review of Riemann’s Die 
partiellen Differentialgleichungen der mathematischen Physik. Jbid., No. 
355, 610-611.—Measurement and calculation. Address of the retiring Presi- 
dent of the N. Y. Acad. of Sciences. Jbid., xv, No. 390, 961-971. 

MILLER, J. W., Jk. The elastic properties of helical springs. Physical Re- 
view, xiv, No. 3, 129-148. 

Metallurgy. 

Howe, Prof. H. M. L,enseignement du laboratoire de metallurgie. Extract 
from La Revue Internationale de l’ Enseignement,1901.—What is the essence 
of crystalhood? The Metallographist, January ; v, 3.—The freezing-point 
curve of binary alloys of limited reciprocal solubility when molten. Jdid., 
April; v, 166.—Metallurgical laboratories. Science, N.S. May 16; xv, No. 
385, 761-766. (An address delivered at the opening of the Gayley Laboratory 
of Chemistry and Metallurgy, at Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.) 
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BRADFORD, Prof. RR. H. The reactions of the Ziervogel process and their tem- 
perature limits. TZyvans. Am. Inst. Mining Eng., Philadelphia meeting, 
May, 1902 (to appear). 

CAMPBELL, WILLIAM. Crystallization produced in solid metal by pressure. 
The Metallographist, January ; v. 57.—The microscopical examination of the 
alloys of copperandtin. Institution of Mechanical Engineers (read Dec. 20, 
1901). Appendix to 6th Annual Report on Alloys Research Committee. 
Engineering, January 4, 11, and 18, xxiii ; abstracted in Nature, Ixv, 354.— 
The microscopical examination of the alloysof copper andtin. Rewritten in 
part and entirely reillustrated. The Brass Founder and Finisher, i, 73.— 
The alloys of aluminum (with J. A. Mathews). Jour. Am. Chem. Soc., xxiv, 
253. 

MaTHEWS, JOHN A. The alloys of aluminum (with William Campbell). 
Jour. Am. Chem. Soc., xxiv, 253.—Alloys as solutions. Eng. and Mining 
Journal, December 21 and 28; Ixxii.—A comparative study of some low carbon 
steel alloys. Jour. Iron and Steel Inst., 1902, i (to appear).—The constitu- 
tion of metals and binary alloys. Jour. Franklin Inst., January, February, 
March.—Contribution a l'étude des alliages (a review). Eng. and Min. Jour. 
February ; 248-9. 

STOUGHTON, BRADLEY. The development of the Bessemer process for small 
charges. Read before the Philadelphia meeting, May. Trans. Am. Inst. 
Min. Eng. (to appear). 

Mineralogy 


Mosss, Prof. A.J. Mineralogical notes. Am. Jour. of Science, iv, xii, 98-106 ; 
also in Zeit. f. Kryst., xxxv, 418-424.—Notes on recent mineralogical litera- 
ture (with L. McI. Luquer). Jour. Appl. Microscopy, iv, 1350-1352, 1393-1394, 
1431-1433, 1474-1475, 1513-1514, 1553-1555 ; also School of Mines Quari., xxiii, 
No. 3.—Formule and graphic methods for determining crystals in terms of 
codrdinate angles and Miller indices (with A. F. Rogers). School of Mines 
Quart., xxiii, No. 4. 

Luguer, Dr. Lea McI. Notes on current mineralogical literature (with A. J. 
Moses). /Jour. Appl. Microscopy, iv, 1350-1352, 1393-1394, 1431-1433, 1474- 
1475, 1513-1514, 1553-1555; also School of Mines Quart., xxiii, No. 3.—On the 
determination of relative refractive indices of minerals in rock sections by 
the Becke method. Jdid., xxiii, 127-132. 

Rocers, Dr. A. F. Mineralogical notes, No 2. Amer. Jour. of Science, iv, xii, 
42-48.—A list of the crystal forms of calcite with their interfacial angles. 
School of Mines Quart., xxii, 430-448.—A list of minerals arranged according 
to the thirty-two crystal classes. /bid., xxiii, 80-97.—Mineralogical Notes, No. 
3. Jbid., 133-139.—Crystallographic studies : (a2) The morphology of certain 
organic compounds ; (6) The calcites of the New Jersey trap region ; (c) New 
graphical methods (dissertation). Jdid., xxiii, No. 4.—Formule and graphic 
methods for determining crystals in terms of codrdinate angles and Miller 
indices (with Alfred J. Moses). Jbid., No. 4. 


Mining 


PEELE, Prof. Robert. Notes on mine hoisting engines. School of Mines 
Quarterly, January; xxiii, 105-126.—Underground compressed air mine 
plant. Mines and Minerals, March ; xxii, 344-346.—The freezing of mois- 
ture deposited from compressed air. Mines and Mining, April ; xxii, 411. 
—Review of Rohret’s Study of the anthracite coal industry. School of Mines 
Quart., April; xxiii, 303. 
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Neurology 


Starr, Prof. M. Allen. The causation of multiple neuritis. Med. News, Jan- 
uary 25; lxxx, 145-152.—Fibroma of the upper dorsal region of the spinal 
cord, Removal. Philadelphia Med. Jour., February 8; ix, 288-290.— 
Tumor of the brain, successful removal; recovery. Presbyterian Hosp. 
Rep., 1902; I-10.—Report of a case of tumor of the cauda equina with 
operation. Jbid., 181-185.—Diagnosis of local lesions in the brain. Ref. 
Handbook of the Med. Sci. Wm. Wood & Co., i; 487-502.—Hemianopsia. 
Ibid., iii, 241-243.—Report of twenty-five cases of brain tumor. Jour. Ner- 
vous and Mental Dis., April; xxix, 224-228.—The auditory tract in the 
brain. Jbid., June ; xxix, 360-363. 

BAILEY, Dr. Pearce. The comparative physiology of faith cures. Med. News, 
June 7; lxxx, 1077. 

Ferris, Dr. A. W. Sixty articles on medicine, diseases, drugs, hygiene, 
sanitation, dietetics and allied subjects. The International Year-Book for 
1901, Dodd, Mead & Co.—Medical editor of Zhe International Encyclo- 
pedia. Dodd, Mead & Co.—Associate editor of The Medical Critic. 

CUNNINGHAM, Dr. R. H. A simple and efficient mercury jet interrupter for 
Roéntgen ray induction coils. ilectrical World and Engineer, October 12. 
—Mercury jet interrupters. Jbid., March 22; 517.—Reviews of twenty-nine 
articles by various authors. Jour. Nervous and Mental Dis., 1902. 

JELLIFFE, Dr. S. E. Nervous diseases. Chapters in Butler’s Diagnostics of 
internal medicine. D. Appleton & Co., 1901.—Some notes, technical and 
general made at Craig Colony. Med. News, November 30 ; lxxxix, 846.—Dis- 
orders of consciousness. A Ref. Handbook of the Med. Sci. Wm. Wood & 
Co., iii, 259-262.—Editor of Medical News. Vol. 1xxx.—Managing Editor of 
The Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases. Vol. xxix. 

Hart, Dr. Stuart. Diseases and injuries of the diaphragm. Ref. Handbook 
of the Med. Sci. Wm. Wood & Co., iii, 434-438. 


Obstetrics 


Cracrn, Prof. E. B. The relation of surgery to obstetrics, Med. Rec., March 
29; lxi, 481-483.—The Sloane Maternity milk set. Jb#d., 1xi. 


Ophthalmology 


May, Dr.C. H. A manual of diseases of the eye. Wm. Wood & Co. Second 
edition. Pp. 408.—A series of mastoid operations. Med. Rec., August 24; 
1x, 290-294.—Transplantation of a large Wolff graft, forming a new lining of- 
the orbit, and permitting the wearing of an artificial eye. Arch. of Ophthal 
mology, September ; xxx, 474-479.—Abstracts from American and English 
ophthalmic literature. Annals of Ophthalmology, July ; x, 446-487. Octo- 
ber ; x, 598-619. January; xi, 22-38. April; xi. 

CLAIBORNE, Dr. J. H. The use of sulphate of copper in affections of the 
cornea and in affections of the lid other than trachoma. Med. Rec., July 27; 
lx, 130-133.—Anophthalmos congenitus. Zrans. Am. Ophthalmological Soc. 
Thirty-seventh annual meeting, 1901, 370-376. 

Tyson, Dr. H. H. Reports of the meetings of the ophthalmological section of 
the N. Y. Acad. of Med. Arch. of Ophthalmology, xxx, 671-678 ; xxxi, 52- 
76; xxxi, No, 3. 
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Cosurn, Dr. E. B. Glaucoma: an experimental study. Annals of Ophthal- 
moiogy, April ; 137-150.—Many reviews of American ophthalmological liter- 
ature. La revue générale d’ophihaimologie, in which author is American 
collaborator. 

Oriental Languages—Indo-Iranian 

Jackson, Prof. A. V. W. Sketch of a visit to India. CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
QUARTERLY, September; iii, 385-389.—Into the Khyber Pass. Collier's 
Weekly, November 23 ; xxviii, 5.—University extension syllabus of the Eng- 
lish language and its history (revised ed.); University of State of New York 
syllabus, 85.—Notes from India. Jour. Am. Oriental Soc., xxii, 321-332.— 
The Chinese chair as a new branch of Oriental study. CoLumBia UNIVER- 
SITY QUARTERLY, iv, 144-146.—Some suggestions for studying Shakespeare. 
Anniversary Number of the Veltin School, pp. 17-20.—Review of Hopkins’ 
India old and new and the great epic of India. Bookman, xv, 170-172,.— 
Review of Ten Brink’s Language and meter of Chaucer, translated by M. 
Bentinck Smith. Educ. Rev., May ; xxiii, 528-530.—Special introduction to 
the Dabistan, or School of Manners, translated from the original Persian by 
Shea and Troyer (edition de luxe). Dunne: Washington and London,— 
Article ‘Avesta.’ The Jewish Encyclopedia, ii. 


Oriental Languages—Semitic 

Gotruet., Prof. R.J. H. A Christian Bahira Legend, ii, iii. Zeitschrift fiir 
Assyriologie, xiv. 205-268; xv, 56-102.—Note on secret Turkish system of 
notation. Journal Asiatigue, Ser. ix, xv, p. 400.—Some unpublished Palmy- 
rene inscriptions. Jour. Am. Oriental Soc., xxi, 109-111.—Gleanings from 
Spanish and Portugese archives, i. Jewish Quart. Rev., xiv, 80-95.—A little- 
known [Spanish] Bible translation. Jewish Comment, November 8, 15, 1901. 
—Contributions to the history of the Jewsin Surinam. Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. 
Soc., ix, 129-144.—Fra Joseph Diaz Pimienta and the auto-da-fé held at 
Seville, July 25,1720. Jbid., ix, 19-28.—The fifth Zionist congress. The Mac- 
cabean, 1902, 2-4.—Organization. Jbid., 1901, 11-12.—Review of Peters’ Der 
Griechische Physiologus. Amer. Jour. Semit. Lang., xv, 120-124.—Review 
of Salemann, Judzo-Persica. Jbid., xiv, 124-126.—Review of Rosenberg, 
Lehrbuch der Samaritanischen Sprache und Literatur. Jbid., xviii, 188- 
191.—Numerous articles in Jewish Encyclopedia, Vols. i, ii. 

Orthopedic Surgery 

Greney, Prof. V. P. Diagnosis and treatment of some of the more common 
lesions of the adult knee. Wash. Med. Annals, May ; i, 93-113; also Phzia- 
delphia Med, Jour., May 10; ix, 839-844.—Technics of the operation and 
results of tendon transplantation at the Hospital for the Ruptured and 
Crippled. WV. ¥. Med. Jour., May 10; 1xxv, 801-810.—Orthopedic Surgery 
(with J.H. Waterman). Zhe American Yearbook of Medicine and Surgery: 
Surgery, ii, 534-544. 

WHITMAN, Dr, Royal. The operative treatment of paralytic talipes of the 
calcaneustype. Am. Jour, of the Med. Sci., November ; cxxii, 593-601 ; also 
Trans. of the Am. Orthopedic Assoc., xiv, 178-187.—The treatment of Pott’s 
disease in childhood by continuous over-extension of the spine. Pediatrics, 
September ; xii, 157-172; also Trans. of the Am. Orthopedic Assoc., xiv, 344- 
360.—Congenital dislocation of the hip-joint. A Reference Handbook of the 
Med. Sci. Wm. Wood & Co., iv, 692-699.—Disabilities of the foot. /did., 
iv, 198-238.—Operations for the relief of paralytic deformities with special 
reference to tendon transplantation. NW. Y. Med. Jour., May 3; \xxv, 
767-769. 
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Otology 


Buck, Prof. A. H. Editor of the revised edition of A Reference Handbook of 
the Medical Sciences, Wm. Wood & Co., iii, pp. 861 ; iv, pp. 873. 


Lewis, Dr. R., Jr. A case of otitic brain abscess, and the lessons which it 
obviously teaches. Med. Rec., March 15; Ixi, 412-414.—Ear diseases: 
affections of the auricle. Ref. Handbook of the Med. Sci. Wm. Wood & 
Co., iii, 606-612. 

Pathology 

PRUDDEN, Prof. T. M. A handbook of pathological anatomy and histology. 
Sixth edition. Wm. Wood & Co. Pp. xix, 819. (Joint author with Francis 
Delafield, M.D., LL.D.) 


FREEBORN, Dr. G. C. Notes on normal histology. J.T. Dougherty. Pp. 255. 
—Epithelium. Ref. Handbook of the Med. Sci. Wm. Wood & Co., iii, 853- 
857.—Histological Technique. Jbid., iv, 703-728. 


Hiss, Dr. P. H. New and simple media for the differentiation of the colonies 
of typhoid, colon and allied bacilli. Jour. of Med. Research, viii, No. 1, N. 
S., iii, No. 1. 

Woop, Dr. F.C. Laboratory guide to clinical pathology. J. T. Dougherty. 
Pp. ii, 284.—Diseases of lymph nodes. Ref. Handbook of the Med. Sci- 
Wm. Wood & Co., v.—A number of short reports of cases in the Proc. N. 
Y. Pathol. Soc., i and ii. 


LARTIGAU, Dr. A. J. The bacillus coli communis in human infections. Jour. 
Am. Med. Assoc., April 12; xxxviii, 930-938.—Multiple leiomyomata of the 
kidney (with J. H. Larkin). Journ. of Med. Research, July; vi; N. S., i, 
25-27.—A study of the variation in virulence of the bacillus tuberculosis in 
man. Jdid., 156-162.—Primary sarcoma of the thyroid gland. Am. Journ. 
Med. Sci., August ; cxxii, 156-165.—A study of chronic hyperplastic tubercu- 
losis of the intestine. Jour. Exper. Med., November 29; vi, 23-51.—Infec- 
tion. Ref. Handbook of the Med. Sci. Wm. Wood & Co., iv, 869-872. 


Philosophy and Psychology 


BUTLER, Pres. Nicholas Murray. Address at the opening of the School of Ed- 
ucation of the University of Chicago, June 17, 1901. The University Record 
of the University of Chicago, June 28, 1901; vi, 61-63.—The Washington 
Memorial Institution. Review of Reviews, July ; xxiv, 56-59.—A year’s prog- 
tess in education (unsigned editorial). Outlook, August 3 ; 755-757.—Course 
of reading in philosophy. New York Journal, August 10.—The educational 
influence of the Pan-American Exposition. Cosmopolitan Magazine, Sep- 
tember ; xxxi, 538-541.—A national university. Nebraska Teacher, Septem- 
ber ; 279-280.—Report of the committee on a national university. Educ. Rev., 
September ; xvii, 180-194.—First annual report of the secretary of the College 
Entrance Examination Board of the Middle Statesand Maryland. Jbid., Oc- 
tober; xxii, 264-296.—Theodore Roosevelt : a character sketch (unsigned). 
Review of Reviews, October ; xxiv, 435-440.—The fundamentals of educa- 
tional theory. WV. ¥. Teachers’ Monographs, October ; iii, No. 4, 1-6.—Five 
evidences of an education. An address delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society of Vassar College, June 10, 1901. Educ. Rev., November; xxii, 325- 
334.—Educational changes at Columbia during the past twelve years. Ad- 
dress at the dinner given by the alumni of Columbia University to ex-Presi- 
dent Seth Low, December 10, 1901. Reported in Vew York Times, Decem- 
ber 14.—The significance of the work of the University Settlement Society. 
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Address delivered at the annual meeting, Feb. 13; published in the 15th 
Annual Rep. of the Univ. Settlement Soc. of N. Y., pp. 75-80.—The effect of 
German culture upon American civilization. Address at the dinner given by 
the German Society of New York to Prince Henry of Prussia, March 8, 1902. 
Published by the German Society of New York.—Scholarship and service. 
Inaugural address delivered upon being installed as President of Columbia 
University, April 19, 1902. Educ. Rev., June ; xxiii, 1-9.—The art of clear 
thinking. Address to the graduating classes of Columbia University on 
Commencement Day, June 11, 1902. COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, 
September ; iv, 351-354.—Universities as a conservative force. An address 
delivered before the University of Pennsylvania on Commencement Day, 
June 18, 1902. Published in the University of Pennsylvania Bulletin, June, 
pp. 41-48.—Some fundamental principles of American education. Address 
delivered before the annual convocation of the University of the State of 
New York at Albany, N. Y., June 30, 1902. Published by the University of 
the State of New York.—Editor of the Educational Review, Vols. 22 and 23, 
540 pp. each.—Editor of Pinloche’s Pestalozzi and the foundation of the 
modern elementary school (Great Educators Series). New York, Chas, 
Scribner’s Sons, 306 pp. 

CATTELL, Prof. J. McKeen. Various articles on psychology and scientific 
methods in the Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, Macmillan, 
1901.—Doctorates conferred by American universities. Science, Aug. 2 ; xiv, 
161-165.—Visual perception of space. Jbid., August 16 ; 263-266.—The Wash- 
ington Memorial Institution and a national university. /bid., October 11; 
574-575.—The relations of the American Society of Naturalists to other scien- 
tific societies. Jbid., February 14; xv, 253-255.—The American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Pop. Sci. Monthly, lix, 305-315.—Concern- 
ing the American university ; Phi Beta Kappa address at the Johns Hopkins 
University. Jbid., June; lxi, 170-82.—Editor of The Psychological Review 
(with Professor Baldwin of Princeton). Macmillan, viii, pp. vi, 663; The 
Psychological Index, vii, pp. viii, 206 ; Monograph Supplements, xv, pp. 62; 
xvi, pp. 57.—Editor of Science. Macmillan. N. S., xiv, pp. viii, 984; xv, pp. 
viii, 1040.—Editor of The Popular Science Monthly. The Science Press. lix, 
pp. iv, 608 ; Ix, pp. iv, 576.—Editor of The Science Series. Putnam’s. The 
stars, by Simon Newcomb. (Pp. v, 333) ; The basis of social relations, by 
D. G. Brinton. (Pp. xvi, 204). 

FARRAND, Prof. Livingston. Traditions of the Quinault Indians (with W. S. 
Kahnweiler). Memoirs Am. Museum Nat. Hist., iv, 77-132.—Editor, D. G. 
Brinton’s The basis of social relations. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Pp. xvi, 204. 

GERMANN, Dr. G. B. Imitation and suggestion in mental development. J. 
Y. Teachers’ Monographs, iii, 4, 52-62.—Graduate courses in science. Sci- 
ence. N. S., September 13; xiv, 413-420.—University registration statistics. 
Ibid., January 3; xv, 16-17.—Associate editor; VV. Y. Teachers’ Monographs. 

Jongs, William. Episodes in the culture-hero myth of the Sauks and Foxes. 
Jour. Am, Folk-Lore, xiv, 225-239. 


Physics 
Roop, Prof. Ogden N. Experiments on high electrical resistance. Part 2d. 
Am, Jour. Science, August ; xii, 91-97. 
HALLocK, Prof. William. Thermograph for underground temperatures. Puli. 
Am. Phys. Soc., ii, 3, 44-45.—Magnet deflection of iron plumb-lines. Jbid., 46. 
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PARKER, H.C. Variation of contact resistance with change in E.M.F. Bull. 
Am. Phys. Soc., ii, 4, '75-76.—Winter climbing on Mt, Washington and the 
Presidential Range. Appalachia, May; x, 19-28. 

TROWBRIDGE, C. C. Magnetization of steel at liquid air temperatures. Phys- 
Review, March; xiv, 181-191. The importance of a laboratory course of 
physics in the study of medicine. Science, N. S., May 30; xv, 848-853. 

Turts, Dr. F. L. Der Durchgang des Schalls durch porése Substanzen. 
Phys. Zeitschrift, 2te, xliii, 623.—A study of the action of sound waves on 
unignited jets of gas. Phys. Rev., xiv, 57-60.—Abstract of the same. Sul. 
Am. Phys. Soc., ii, 2, 29-30.—Transmission of sound through solid walls. 
Am. Jour. Sct., June ; xiii, 449-454. The absorption of light by some dyes of 
the fluorescin group (with L. Boroschek). Science, N. S., December 13 ; xiv, 
363. 

PgGRAM, G. B. Radioactive substances and their radiations. Science, N. S. 
July 12; xiv, 341-3509. 

Davis, Bergen. A newly discovered phenomenon produced by stationary 
sound waves. Phys. Rev., July; xiii, 1, 31-47.—A method of locating nodes 
and loops of sound in the open air, with applications. Am. Jour. Science, Oc- 
tober; xii, 263-264.—Behavior of small closed cylinders in organ pipes. Jbid., 
September; xii, 185-189.—Miniature anemometer for stationary sound waves, 
Ibid., February ; xiii, 129-132.—Einige vorlaufige Versuche iiber die Beweg- 
ung von Ionen im verinderlichen Magnetfeld. Phys. Zeitschrift, April 1; 
iii, 13, 275-278. Science, May 30; 853-856. 

MatTHEws, J. A. Alloys as solutions (revised and enlarged). Zhe Mineral 
Industry, x. (In press).—Alloys as solutions. Lug. and Min. Jour., De- 
cember 21 and 28 (ill.). The same, in pamphlet form. Pp. 46.—The Con- 
stitution of metals and binary alloys. /Jour. Franklin Institute, January, 
February, March. Pp. 55 (ill.). — The Alloys of Aluminum (with W. Camp- 
bell). Jour. Am. Chem. Soc., March ; xxiv, 253-265 (three plates).—Con- 
tribution a 1’étude des alliages (review). Eng. and Min. Jour., February ; 
248-249.—A comparative study of some low carbon steel alloys. Jour. Jron 
and Steel Inst. of Great Britain. (In press.) Pp. 40 (4 diagrams and 4 
plates). (This paper was awarded the first Andrew Carnegie gold medal for 
research. ) 


Physiological Chemistry 


Gigs, Prof. W.J. Chemical studies of osseomucoid, with determinations of 
the heat of combustion of some connective tissue glucoproteids (with P. B. 
Hawk). Am. Jour. Physiol., July; v, 387-425.—Composition of the body 
(with J. KR. Kirkwood). MacDougal’s Practical text-book of plant physiol- 
ogy. Longmans, Green & Co., chapter ix, 147-174.—Do spermatozoa contain 
enzyme having the power of causing development of mature ova? Am. Jour. 
Physiol., October ; vi, 53-76.—The composition of tendon mucoid (with W. 
D. Cutter). Jbid., November ; vi, 155-172.—Animal coloring matters. Re/. 
Handbook of the Med. Sci. Wm. Wood & Co., iii, 223-225.—On the nature 
of the process of fertilization. Med. News, November ; Ixxix, 767-771.—A 
new constituent of bone. Am. Med., November ; ii, 820-821.—The chemical 
constituents of tendinous tissue. Am. Jour. of Physiol., December ; vi, 219- 
231.—Proteosuria (with H. O. Mosenthal). Am. Med., March ; iii, 387-883. 
—The composition and chemical qualities of the albumoid in bone (with P. 
B. Hawk). Proc. Am. Physiol. Soc., Chicago, December. Am. Jour. Phys- 
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tol., March ; vii, p. xxvii-xxviii.—A comparative study of the reactions of 
various mucoids (with L. D. Mead). J/bid., p. xxviii.—Are proteids which 
are prepared by the usual methods combined with fat or fatty acid? (with 
E. R. Posner). Jdid., p. xxix.—On the toxicology of selenium and its com- 
pounds (with I. O. Woodruff). Jdid., p. xxix-xxx.—Chemical studies of 
elastin, mucoid and other proteids in elastic tissue, with some notes on 
ligament extractives (with A. N. Richards). Am. Jour. of Physiol., April; 
vii, 93-134.—Chemical changes in the body in which the methyl group may 
be involved. Therapeutic Monthly, May; ii, 144-145.—A study of the chem- 
ical composition of the cocoanut, with notes on the changes during germina- 
tion (with J. E. Kirkwood). Bull. Torrey Bot. Club, June ; xxix, 321-360. 

RICHARDS, Dr. A. N. Note on the glycosuria following experimental injec- 
tions of adrenalin (with C. A. Herter). Med. News, February 1; lxxx, 201- 
203.—Chemical studies of elastin, mucoid and other proteids in elastic tissue 
with some notes on ligament extractives (with W. J..Gies). Am. Jour. 
Physiol., April; vii, 93-134.—A chemical study of yellow elastic connective 
tissue. The Chemical Publishing Co. Pp. 1-46. 

Hawk, P. B. Chemical studies of osseomucoid with determinations of the 
heat of combustion of some connective tissue glucoproteids (with W. J. 
Gies). Am. Jour. Physiol., July; v, 387-425.—The composition and chem- 
ical qualities of the albumoid in bone (with W.J. Gies). Proc. Am. Physiol. 
Soc., Chicago, December. Jdid., March ; vii, pp. xxvii-xxviii. 


Physiology 


CurtTIs, Prof. J. G. Hippocratic Oath. Ref. Handbook of the Med. Sci., Wm. 
Wood & Co., iv., 699-700. 


Lee, Prof. F.S. Sugarand muscle fatigue. Proc. Am. Assoc. for the Advance. 
of Sci., forty-ninth meeting, New York, June, 1900.—Reviews of Brown’s 
Physiology for the laboratory, and Cox’s A syllabus of elementary physi- 
ology with references and laboratory exercises. Science, November 2, 
1900; N.S&., xii, 683-684.—Review of Colton’s Physiology illustrated by 
experiment. J/did., 684.—The action of phlorhizin on muscle (with C. 
C. Harrold). Proc. Am. Physiol. Soc., Washington, May, 1900; Am. 
Jour. Physiol., July, 1900; iv, pp. ix-x.—The teaching of physiology in 
secondary schools. Proc. Fifth Ann. Conf. N. Y. State Science Teachers’ 
Assoc., held at the University of Rochester, December 28-29, 19co.—The 
theory of phototactic response (with E. B. Holt). Am. Jour. Physiol. 
January, 1901 ; iv., 460-471.—Preparation for the study of medicine. CoLum- 
BIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, March, 1901 ; iii, 93-106.—The causes of 
muscle fatigue. Compte rendu du cinquiéme congrés international de 
physiologie, Turin, 17-21 Septembre, 1901. Archives Italiennes de Biologie, 
xxxvi, 39-40.—Rigor mortis (with C. C. Harrold). Compte rendu du 
cinquiéme congrés international de physiologie, Turin, 17-21 Septembre. 
1go1. Jbid., xxxvi, 75.—The action of alcohol on muscle (with W. Salant)- 
Compte rendu du cinquiéme congrés international de physiologie, Turin, 
17-21 Septembre, 1901. Jbid., xxxvi, 101.—The Chicago meeting of the 
American Physiological Society. Science, February 28; N.S., xv, 241-245.— 
The action of alcohol on muscle (with William Salant). Proc. Am. Physiol. 
Soc., Chicago, December, 1901. Am. Jour. Physiol., March; vi, pp. xiii- 
xiv.—Réview of Verworn’s Allgemeine Physiologie. Science, March 14; 
N. S., xv, 423-425. 
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BuDINGTON, R. A. Some physiological characteristics of annelid muscle. 
Am. Jour. Physiol., April; vii, 155-179. 

Hoyt, J. T. An apparatus for artificial respiration and for other purposes. 
Jour. of Physiol., September 2; xxvii, 48-52. 


Practice of Medicine 


KINNICUTT, Prof. F. P. Pancreatic lithiasis. Am. Jour. Med. Sci., 1902; also 
Trans. Assoc. Am. Phys., 1902. 


Locxwoop, Dr. G.R. A manual of the practice of medicine. W. B. Saun- 
ders. Second edition. Pp. 847. 

BovAIRD, Dr. David, Jr. Primary intestinal tuberculosisin children. Archives 
of Pediatrics, December, xviii.—A case of primary intestinal tuberculosis. 
Ibid. 


Religion 


VAN DE WATER, Rev. George R. Two notable rulers: sermons on the death 
of Queen Victoria and William McKinley. Burr Printing House. Pp. 24.— 
Signs that follow faith (baccalaureate sermon at Lehigh University, June, 
1901). Phila, Times, June 17, 1901 ; Public Ledger, June 17, 1901; N. F. 
Tribune, June 17, 1901.—Seth Low, the man and the citizen. The Congre- 
gationalist, January 9, 1902 ; 1-2 (with portrait).—Bishop Littlejohn. Cotum- 
BIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, December ; iv, 45-47.—George William War- 
ten, Doctor of Music. Jdid., June ; iv, 274-277. 


Romance Languages and Literatures 


Coun, Prof. Adolphe. Literary Paris. Bookman, July, xii, 492-494; August, 
xii, 181-583 ; September, xiv, 75-78 ; October, xiv, 167-169; November, xiv, 
288-290 ; December, xiv, 418-420.—Preface to Julia Pardoe’s The court and 
reign of Francis I., King of France, James Pott & Co. Vol. i; pp. v-viii.— 
Alexander Dumas, a biographical and critical essay, being an introduction to 
Duma’s novels translated into English. T. Y. Crowell & Co. Vol. i, pp. 
iii-xvi.—Editor Silver series of modern language text-books.—Editor Col. 
Univ. Studies in Romance Philology and Literature. 

Topp, Prof. H. A. Codperation Bibliography Pub. of the Mod. Lang. Assoc. 
N. S., ix, No. 4; appendix, pp. xi-xv. 

Pace, Dr. C. H. Her protest. Harper's Magazine, July ; ciii, 275.—Woman 
Weird. The Bookman, August ; xiii, 544.—September Tramping-song. The 
Independent, September ; liii, 2116.—Intus. Jbid., January ; liv, 222.—Song. 
“For Love of You.” Harper's Weekly, March 22; xlvi, 372.—New April 
(Translated from Ronsard). The Independent, April; liv, 918.—Love 
wounded. Harper's Magazine, April; civ, 748.—Versions of Sully Prud- 
homme. The Independent, May; liv, 1128.—Each parting. Harper's 
Magazine, May ; civ, 946.—Love’s fragrance. Jbid., June; cv, 58. 


Surgery 
HARTLEY, Prof. F. Abdominal echinococcus cysts. Med. Rec., April 26; 1xi, 
641-646.—Laryngectomy for malignant disease of the larynx. Jbid., 1902. 
MarRKOE, Prof. F. H. The sacrococcygeal dimples, sinuses and cysts (with 
W.S. Schley). Am. Jour. Med. Sci., May; cxxiii, 820-833. 
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Corey, Dr. W. B. Cancer (clinical). Ref. Handbook of the Med. Sci. Wm. 
Wood & Co., ii, 626-646.—The radical cure of inguinal and femoral hernia 
with a report of eight hundred and forty-five cases. Zrans. Am. Surg. 
Assoc., xix, 337-355 ; also Annals of Surgery, July; xxxiv, 1-20.—Teratoma 
of the testis (with B. H. Buxton). Jbid., September ; xxxiv, 391-397.—The 
radical cure of hydrocele by minute (two-minim) injections of carbolic acid 
(with P. A. Satterthwaite). NW. ¥. Med. Jour., March 29; lxxv, 537-543.— 
Late results of the treatment of inoperable sarcoma with the mixed toxins of 
erysipelas and bacillus prodigiosus. Zyrans. Am. Surg. Assoc.; xix, 27-42.— 
Some unsolved problems in medicine and surgery. Therapeutic Gazette, 
February; xxvi, 73-82. 

Horcukiss, Dr. L. W. Acute intestinal obstruction following appendicitis. 
A report of three cases successfully operated upon. Annals of Surgery. 
November ; xxxiv, 660-677.—Perforation of gastric ulcer. The New York 
State Journal of Medicine, May; ii.—Empyema of the gall bladder. Med- 
ical News, May 10; 1xxx, 881-883.—Motor aphasia due to small cortical hem- 
orrhage in region of Broca’s convolution. Trephining. Recovery. Annals 
of Surgery, June ; xxxv. 

BLAKE, Dr.J.A. Hernia. Ref. Handbook of the Med. Sci. Wm. Wood & Co., 
iv, 665-683.—The surgery of gall stones. Med. News, May 10; 1xxx, 883-886. 
—The surgical aspects of the status lymphaticus. Annals of Surgery, June. 

Foote, Dr. E. M. Operative removal of the Gasserian ganglion. Re/. 
Handbook of the Med. Sci.. Wm. Wood & Co., iv, 308-309.—Goitre (Sur- 
gical). Jbid., iv, 396-397. 

Zoblogy 

Witson, Prof. E. B. Experimental studies in cytology. I. A cytological 
study of artificial parthenogenesis in sea-urchin eggs. Arch. fiir Entwik- 
kelungsmechanik, xii, No. 4, 67, 7 plates.—II. Some phenomena of fertiliza- 
tion and cell-division in etherized eggs. III. The effects on cleavage of 
artificial obliteration of the first cleavage-furrow. Jbid., xiii, No. 3, 42, 5 
plates.—Review of Edouard Meyer’s Studien iiber den Kérperbau der Anne- 
liden, Science, xiv, No. 362—The morphological phenomena involved in the 
chemical production of parthenogenesis in sea-urchins. Biolog. Bull., ii, 
6, 1901.—Cell-homology. Science, xv, No. 379. 

OsBorN, Prof.H.F. Recent zodpaleontology (cont’d). Science, N.S., August 
30; xiv, 330-331. September 27; 498-499. October 4; 531-532. October 11; 578- 
580. November 1 ; 699-700. February 28; xv, 355-357.—Fore and hind limbs 
of Sauropoda from the bone cabin quarry. Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
July 9; xiv, Art. XIII, 199-209. Mémoires presentés au Congrés de Paris: 
(1) Des méthodes précises mises actuellement en ceuvre dans 1’étude des 
vertébres fossiles des Etats-Unis d’Amérique ; (2) Corrélation des horizons 
de mammiféres tertiairies en Europe et en Amérique.—Congrés Géologique 
International, Comptes Rendus de la VIIT® Session, en France, Fasc. 1, 353- 
256, 357-363, pl. i, ii.—Dolichocephaly and brachycephaly in the lower mam- 
mals. Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., February 3; xvi, Art. vii, 77-89.—The 
four phyla of oligocene titanotheres. /bid., February 18; Art. viii, 91-109.— 
A sea-shore laboratory. Harper’s Monthly Magazine, March; 552-558.— 
Homoplasy as a law of latent or potential homology. Am. Naturalist, April; 
xxxvi, No. 424, 259-271.—The law of adaptive radiation. Jbid., May; xxxvi, 
No. 425, 351-363.— American eocene primates, and the supposed rodent 
family Mixodectide. Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., June; xvi, Art. xvi, 
167. 
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DEAN, Prof. Bashford. Memorial notice of the fish-culturist, Major Fred. 
Mather. Sctéence, N.S. xi, No. 275, 556-557.—The egg of the hag-fish, M/y2- 
ine glutinosa. Mem. N. Y. Acad. of Sci., ii, pt. II, 32-47, pl. II, 1900.— 
Reminiscence of holoblastic cleavage in the egg of the shark, Heterodonius 
(Cestracion) japonicus Macleay. Annot. Zodlog. Japonenses, iv, pt. 1, 1-7, 
pl. I, 1901.—On the dog-fish, Amia calva, its habits and breeding. JN. Y. 
State Comm, of Fisheries. 4th Ann, Rep. (of 1898), pp. 14,1 pl., to figs., 
1901.—Notes on living nautilus. Am. Naturalist, xxxv, 819-837, 14 figs., 
1901.—Paleontological notes. I. On two new Arthrodires from the Cleve- 
land Shale. II. On the characters of Mylostoma Newberry. III. Further 
notes on the relationships of the Arthrognathi. Mem. N. Y. Acad. of Sci., 
ii, Pt. III, 86-135, pls. iii-viii, 18 figs., 1901.—Letter regarding field work in 
Japan and the Philippines. CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, December ; 
iv, 84-87.—The early development of sharks. Abstr. Science, N. S. xv, No. 
381, 626.—Journeyings of a naturalist through Japan and the Philippines. 
Abstr. /bid., No. 377, 508.—Review of Siboga Expeditie, Introduction et de- 
scription de l’expedition. Par Max Weber. Monographie I. (The Dutch 
expedition to the Malay Archipelago.) Jbid., No. 382, 658-660. 

CaLxins, Dr. C. N. The protozoa. Columbia University Biological Series, 
VI. Pp. xvi + 347, figs. 153. 


Barnard College 


TRENT, Prof. W. P. Progress of the United States in the century. The Lin- 
scott Publishing Company. 12mo, pp. xvi, 468 [The Nineteenth Century 
Series].—War and civilization. T. Y. Crowell & Co. t12mo, pp. 52.— 
Colonial prose and poetry [with B. W. Wells] T. Y. Crowell & Co. Three 
volumes.—Moses Coit Tyler. The Forum, August.—Brander Matthews as a 
dramatic critic. The International Monthly, August.—A Retrospect of 
American humor. The Century, November.—Recent biographies. The 
Bookbuyer, December.—More biographies. Jdid., January.—The question 
of greatness in literature. The International Monthly, May.—Introduction 
to Herman Melville’s Typee. D.C. Heath & Co. 


CRAMPTON, Prof. H. E. Natural selection in Samia cecropia. Meeting of the 
N. Y. Acad. Sci., January 13; abstract in Science, N. S. xv, No. 371. 

EaRLE, Prof.M.L. Review of Gildersleeve’s Syntax of classical Greek, Part 1. 
Bookman, August ; xiii, 566-8.—The opening of Sophocles’ Antigone. Class. 
Rev., xvi, 3-5.—On two passages of Sophocles’ Electra. Jbid., xvi, 5-7.— 
Miscellanea Critica, Proc. Am. Philol. Assoc., special session, 1900, p. xxviii, 
sq. (Trans, and Proceed. Am. Philol. Assoc., 32, 1901).—Notes on the nomi- 
native of the first person in Euripides, Proc. Am. Philol. Assoc., 1901, pp. 
xcix-ci.—Ad. Eur. Hipp., 43-46. Mnemosyne, xxx, 136. 

Knapp, Prof. Chas. The Aeneid of Vergil, Books I-VI, selections VII, XII, 
with introduction, notes, index and vocabulary. Scott, Foresman & Co., 
Chicago. 

Hirst, Gertrude M. Review of Greenidge’s Roman public life. The Speaker, 
London, September 21. 

KasNner, Edward. The Ithacacolloquium. Bull. Amer. Math. Soc., October ; 
viii, 22-25.—Reports of the meetings of the Am. Math. Soc. Bull, Amer. 
Math. Soc., viii, 95-103, 271-279.—Some properties of potential surfaces. 
Ibid., March ; viii, 243-248. 
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Teachers College 


Baxkr, Prof. F.T. Tennyson’s The Princess; edited for secondary schools, 
Appleton. Pp. xxv, 133. 

BIGELOW, Prof. M. A. Elementary study of the nervous system. WN. FY. 
Teachers Monographs, March ; iv, No. 1. 

CHURCHILL, Prof. A. V. The immediate future of art in public education. 
Annual Report of Proceedings of the Western Drawing Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Igor. 

Donec, Prof. R. E. Review of Brigham’s Text-book of geology. /Jour. Sch. 
Geog., ¥, 7, 280.—Diurnal winds on faint gradient in northwestern New 
Mexico. Monthly Weather Review, xxxix, 299-300.—Secondary course in 
physical geography of the Horace Mann School. Jour. Sch. Geog., v, 8, 
203-213.—Review of Gray’s Nature’s miracles. Jbid., 320.—Review of Long- 
mans’ Pictorial geographical readers, book I. Jbdid., 9, 359-360.—Review of 
Reynolds’ World pictures. Jbid., 360.—Notes on geographical education. 
Bull, Amer. Geog. Soc., xxxiii, 5, 437-445; xxxiv, 1, 64-69; xxxix, 2, 153- 
158.—Review of Herbertson’s Descriptive geography from original sources. 
North America. jJour. Geog., i, 2, 88-89.—Review of Dryer’s Lessons in 
physical geography. Edu. Rev., xxiii, 3, 316-318. Also in Bull. Am. 
Geog. Soc., xxxix, 1, 81-82.—Review of Redway’s new basis of geography. 
Bull, Am. Geog. Soc., xxxiv, 1, 79-80.—Review of the wide world, a geo- 
graphical reader. Jour. Geog., i, 4, 188-189.—Review of Carroll and Hart’s 
Around the world, third book, home geography for fifth grade. Jdid., 188- 
189.—Review of Carpenter’s Geographical reader. Jbid., 5, 233.—Editor, 
Jour. Sch. Geog., v, 241-400.—Coeditor, Jour. Geog., i, 1-296. Records of the 
N. ¥. Acad. Sci., January-December, 1901. Annals, N. Y. Acad. of Sci., 
xiv.—Associate Editor, Bull. Am. Geog. Soc. 

Luioyp, Prof. F.E. Memoirs of the Torrey Bot. Club, February ; viii, 27-112. 
Plates 5-15.—Observations on Lycopodium. TZorreya, February ; ii, 20-21. 
—Handling herbarium specimens in classes. Jbid., March ; ii, 40-41.—Plant 
ecology in the elementary school. WV. Y. Teachers Monographs, March ; 
iv, 81-89.—Review of Caldwell’s A laboratory manual of botany. Science.— 
Review of MacDougal’s Elementary plant physiology. School Science.—The 
new physiological laboratory of the Agricultural Academy at Poppelsdorf, 
Bonn. Journal of Microscopy.—The training of secondary teachers in 
biology. Regents Bulletin. 

McMurry, Prof. F. M. Complete geography for use in common schools, 
(Joint author with R. S. Tarr, of Cornell University.) The Macmillan Co. 
Pp. liv, 464. 

ROUvILLION, Louis. The economics of manual training. Teachers College 
Record. November. 

RUSSELL, Prof. J. E. Training of teachers for secondary schools. Report of 
Proc. N. E. A., 1901, 637-642.—Criticism : What shall it be? Jbid., 1902.— 
Model school for children. World’s Work, May.—The German teacher—A 
reminiscence. Southern Workman, Nov., 624. 


Situ, Prof. D. E. T. Sundara Row, Geometric Paper Folding (American 
edition). Open Court Publishing Co. (Joint authorship with Prof. Beman 
of the University of Michigan. )—The Teaching of High School Mathematics, 
Ginn & Co.—Review of Mascart’s French translation of Zeuthen’s History 
of Mathematics, Paris,1902. Bulletin Am. Math. Soc.—Review of Young’s 
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Teaching of mathematics in German schools. Science.—L’Enseignement 
des Mathématiques aux Etats-Unis. L’ Enseignement Mathématique, Paris. 
—Editorial notes in the Bull. Am. Math. Soc. 

THORNDIKE, Prof. E.L. Syllabi of courses in elementary and applied psy- 
chology. Teachers College Record, Sept.; ii, 1-48.—The evolution of the 
human intellect. Pop. Sct. Monthly, Nov.; 1x, 58-65.—Psychology in sec- 
ondary schools. School Rev., Feb.—The experimental study of animal in- 
telligence. International Monthly, Feb.; v, 224-238.—Correlations among 
perceptive and associative processes. Psych. Rev., July; ix, 374-382. (With 
Prof. H. I. Aikens.) 

WooDHULL, Prof. J. F. Chemistry and physics in the Horace Mann High 
School. Teachers College Record, iii, 2, 1-50.—Suggestions to Teachers’ 
Appleton & Co. 

WooLMan, Prof. M.S. Revival of English handicrafts; the Haslemere in- 
dustries. The Craftsman, January.—Report of industrial education ; con- 
sideration of subjects taught, methods employed, and ability of the 
teachers conducting the work, with definite recommendation for future work. 


THE ALUMNI 
NECROLOGY 


Baker, William J., died recently in New Bedford, Mass. Mr. Baker 
was librarian of the School of Mines in 1878 and 1879. In 1883 and 1884 
he was assistant librarian in charge of Natural and Applied Science. He 
was librarian in charge of Science, Arts, and Serials in 1884 and 1885. 
In 1889 and 1890 he acted as assistant librarian toGeorge H. Baker. Mr. 
Baker left Columbia in November, 1899. 

Bartow, Rev. Evelyn Pierrepont, A.B. 1869, A.M. 1872, died recently. 

Benkard, James, A.B. 1861, A.M., died on July 2, 1902, after a long ill- 
ness, in the sixty-third year of his age. Mr. Benkard was born at 34 
Varick street, April 12, 1840, and was graduated from Columbia College 
with the Class of ’61. He went to the Civil War with Company F, Seventh 
Regiment, as a private, and became First Lieutenant of the Thirteenth 
Wisconsin Volunteers in September, 1861. Afterward he was promoted 
to be Captain and additional aide-de-camp on the staffs of General Augur 
and General Hatch, and took part in the early Virginia campaigns, the 
battle of South Mountain, and the siege of Port Hudson. He was a 
member and Governor several terms of the Union Club, Past Master 
of Holland Lodge, F. and A. M., ex-President and member of the South- 
side Club, ex-President of the American Fisheries Society, and a member 
of the Loyal Legion, Military Society of the War of 1812, Delta Phi, and 
Army and Navy Clubs. He leaves a wife, the daughter of the late H. K. 
Horton, of Boston, Mass., and three sons, J. Philip Benkard, J. Gerald 
Benkard, and Harry H. Benkard. Their home is at 125 East Twenty- 
fourth street. 

Briggs, Walter Preston, E.E. 1900, died on January 3, 1902, aged 
twenty-three. 
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Cook, Harold Colburn, A.B. 1894, died in June, rgor. 


Cushman, Archibald Falconer, A.®., 1850, LL.B. Harvard, 1852, died 
suddenly on December Io, 1901, in the seventy-second year of his age. 
He was a member of the New York Bar Association, of the Harvard Law 
School Alumni Association, of Kane Lodge, F. and A. M., and of the 
Columbia College Alumni Association. 


DeWitt, William Hedges, A.B. Hamilton, 1875 LL. B., 1878, died of 
acute heart disease at Butte, Mont., on January 19, 1902, aged fifty-seven 
years. He was counsel for The Boston and Montana and The Butte and 
Boston Mining Companies. Judge De Witt was born in New York city 
March 16, 1853. He was graduated from the Columbia Law School in 1878. 
Soon after leaving the Law School he was admitted to the bar in New 
York City and began the practice of his profession here. He removed to 
Helena, Mont., in 1879, where he opened a law office and remained for 
two years, going to Butte in 1881, where he had since made his home. 
From 1883 to 1885 he was United States District Attorney for Montana. 
In 1889 he was elected a Justice of the Supreme Court of Montana, and 
served until 1896. Judge De Witt was elected a member of the Republi- 
can National Committee in 1900. He married Julia Child Rumley at 
Helena, on Aug. 29, 1883. 


DuBois, William Chandler, C.E. 1901, died of consumption at 
Liberty, N. Y., in the twenty-third year of his age. 


Durkee, Joseph Hari, A.B. 1884, died recently. 
Dwight, Arthur, A.B. 1884, died some time ago. 


Furman, Howard Van Fleet, M.E. 1881, died at Mapimi, Mexico, on 
April 28, 1902. For biography see COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, 
June, 1902, p. 285. 

Heath, Eugene, a. 1896, died in New York City on May 7, 1902, from 
blood-poisoning resulting from the extraction of a wisdom-tooth. Mr. 
Heath was twenty-six years old, and since graduation has been with the 
firm of J. S. Bache & Co. He was one of the well-known brokers in 
the curb market. 


Jaffray, Robert, A.B. 1842, at one time cashier of the Bank of Amer- 
ica in Wall Street, died on April 12, 1902, at his home, 7 West Forty- 
Sixth Street, in the seventy-eighth year of his life. Mr. Jaffray was the 
son of Robert Jaffray, once a well-known wholesale dry goods merchant 
of New York. For thirty-four years he was connected with the Bank of 
America, first as check clerk and finally as cashier. Retiring from busi- 
ness, he severed his connection with the bank in 1883. He was a mem- 
ber of the Psi Upsilon fraternity. He is survived by a daughter and one 
son. 


Lyon, Samuel Kuypers, A.B. 1860, A.M., M.D. 1866, died on May 
4, 1901. 
Monson, Alonzo Castle, A.B. 1840, A.M., died on Dec. 31, 1901. 
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Morse, James Otis, Jr., A.B. 1871, A.M. 1874, LL.B., 1878, died 
recently at his home in Englewood, N. J. 

Pell, John H.., A.B. 1852, A.M., U.S.V., died in New York City, on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1902. 

Phelps, Louis Napoleon, A.B. 1880, died last March. 


Philbin, Stephen, .1,.B. 1877, for many years a member of the New 
York Bar Association, died recently at his residence, 139 West 76th 
street. He was a member of the Board of Managers of the New York 
Catholic Protectory, and was for many years one of the counsel for the 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank. He was fifty-two years old, and is 
survived by a widow. 

Pierrepont, William Augustus, 11,.B. 1876, M.D., N. Y. Univ. Med. 
Coll. 1882, a great grandson of John Jay, first Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, died of heart trouble recently at the family resi- 
dence, 1 Pierrepont Place, Brooklyn Heights, at the age of forty-six. 
His mother, Mrs. Anna Maria Pierrepont, widow of Henry E. Pierrepont, 
had died a few days before. Dr. Pierrepont was a bachelor and made 
his home with his mother. He had been ill at his home for two weeks 
and undoubtedly the shock of his mother’s death hastened hisend. Of 
late years Dr. Pierrepont had lived somewhat retired. 


Richardson, John E., M.D., 1877, died recently of cancer at his home 
in Brooklyn. 


Rogers, Capt. Philip Clayton, a. 1848, died recently at his home in 
Poughkeepsie. Capt. Rogers served through the Civil War as an aide- 
de-camp and captain in the Second Army Corps of the Army of the Poto- 
mac. He took part in the Battle of the Wilderness, during which he was 
made a prisoner. He was honorably discharged from the service in 1864 
after a very active part in the war. 

Senfiner, George Washington, A.B. 1897, L1.B. elsewhere, died in 
New York on February 18, 1902. 

Southworth, Edward Wells, A.B. Yale, 1875, LL.B. Columbia, 1877, 
died at the Presbyterian Hospital recently after a long illness from ner- 
vous prostration. After completing bis law course at Columbia, he began 
practice in New York City, where for some years he was associated with 
his brother-in-law, George S. Hastings. About ten years ago he retired 
from active business. Since then he had traveled extensively. He wasa 
member of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Yale Club, the Meadow 
Club of Southampton, and the University Club, where he lived when he 
was in the city. 


Thomas, Franz C., Ph.B. 1891, eldest son of Theodore Thomas, the 
orchestra leader, died suddenly at Pensacola, Fla., on December 21, 1901, 
aged thirty-seven. He had gone to the southern resort for his health, 
which had been impaired for some time. Mr. Thomas was born in New 
York city in 1864. He was educated in the public schools, and afterward 
in the School of Architecture at Columbia University. Upon graduating 
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from Columbia Mr. Thomas completed his education at L’Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, in Paris. 

Tucker, Ervin Alden, B.S. Amherst, 1885, A.M. Amherst, 1888, M.D., 
Columbia, 1889, died in New York City on March 3, 1902. For biography 
see COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, June, 1902, pp. 277-285. 


Van Sanivoort, Abraham, A.B. 1865, A.M. 1866, LL.B. 1867, died in 
New York City, June 15, 1902, aged 60 years. 


Warren, George William, organist of the University, died on March 16, 
1902. For biography see COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, June, 
1902, p. 274. 

Wheeler, John Visscher, A.B. 1865, A.M., who retired early from busi- 
ness to devote himself to study and literature, died on January 20, 1902, 
at his home, 1 West Fifty-fourth Street, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. 
Mr. Wheeler was descended from one of the oldest Dutch families of 
New Amsterdam. He was born in New York City and educated at 
Columbia, where he received the degrees of A.B. and A.M. He served 
for seven years as Captain and Commissary in the Ninth Regiment, N. G., 
N. Y. He was unmarried, and a member of the University, Manhattan, 
Grolier, National Arts, and Suburban Riding and Driving Clubs, the St. 
Nicholas, Sculpture, and Municipal Art Societies, Columbia University 
Alumni Association, and Sons of the Revolution. 

Wilkinson, Rev. Robert Henry, A.B. 1872, A.M., died recently. 


Wood, Dennistoun, A.B. 1870, LL.B. 1872, A.M. 1873, who occupied law 
offices at No. 32 Nassau Street, New York City, died on January 3, 1902, 
aged fifty-one years, at his home in Irvington. Mr. Wood was a director 
in the American Beet Sugar Company and the Western Evaporator Com- 
pany. He was Vice-President and Director of the New York and South 
Brooklyn Ferry and Steam Transportation Company, Treasurer and 
Director of the Tropical Land Company, and President of the South 
Brooklyn Railway. 

NOTES 

Flenry, Nelson Herrick, M.1). 1879, has been appointed by Governor 
Odell Adjutant General of the State of New York, to succeed the late 
Brigadier General Edward M. Hoffman. Dr. Henry has served since 
1883 in the National Guard, and during the Spanish-American war was 
appointed by President McKinley as chief surgeon of division, with the 
rank of major. He was on duty in the great camps at Tampa, Fla., and 
Huntsville, Ala. For several years he has served as chief surgeon, with 
the rank of colonel, upon the staff of Major General Charles Roe, com- 
manding the National Guard. Born on Staten Island on April 27, 1855, 
Dr. Henry was graduated from the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
in the class of 1879. In the Legislatures of 1899, 1900 and 1901, he took 
much interest in measures affecting public health and the National 
Guard. He lives at No. 48 West Eleventh street. 


Hooper, Rev. William Berrian, A.B. 1869, is not dead as reported on 
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page 150 of the last edition of the General Catalogue, but living at 239 
West End Avenue, New York City. 

Le Prince, L. F., s. 1902, is not dead as reported in the December, 
gor, number of the QUARTERLY. His brother, L. A. W. LePrince, s. 
1900, died on August 20, Igor. 

UNIVERSITY STATISTICS. 


The following table shows the chief specialties of the recipients of 
higher degrees at the recent commencement. 


Major Subjects. 


Administrative Law 
American History . 
Architecture. . 
Botany. . . 
Chemistry. . . 

Civil Engineering... . 
Comparative Literature 
Constitutional Law 


3 
9 
I 
3 
6 
3 
8 
15 
47 
2 
4 
8 


aia History. 
Germanic Languages 


Metallurgy wa 
Mineralogy . , 

Mining Engineering. . 
Philosophy 

Political Philosophy. Packt 
Physics. le 
Political Economy 


PNWNWNH RK ONDE NDNHAW DWH HW 


Zobloge pe 
Total. 


There was a considerable increase in the number of degrees conferred 
at the last commencement over that of 1901, which is particularly notice- 
able in the Columbia College Bachelor’s degrees and in the higher degrees 
(A.M. and Ph.D.). Details are given in the following comparative table : 
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DEGREES CONFERRED 


1900-01 
Bachelor of Arts, Columbia 84 
Bachelor of Arts, Barnard 51 
Bachelor of Laws 99 
147 
Engineer of Mines... . . 14 
Civil Engineer 16 
Electrical Engineer .. . 19 
Mechanical Engineer 13 
Metallurgical Engineer o 
Bachelor of Science 27 
Master of Arts 
Doctor of Philosophy .. . . . 27 
Honorary Degrees eee 6 


$7! 


SUMMARY OF OFFICERS 


: aa 73 
Adjunct and Associate Professors 14 


Clinical Professors and Lecturers 15 
Instructors 57 
Demonstrators. . 3 
Assistant Demonstrators 10 
Tutors... . . 32 
Assistants 51 
Curators . 3 

21 
Clinical Assistants pins 71 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 350 
OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION... .... 12 
EMERITUS OFFICERS . . 13 


375 


1901-02 

Tog 
50 
II0 
145 
17 
II 
23 
21 
I 
38 
155 
33 
5 





University Statistics 


Registration at Columbia, 
At the end of the year 1901-02 


Columbia College 
Barnard College 


Total undergraduates .. 





Faculties of Political ‘Sane 
Philosophy and Pure Science 


Total non-professional 
graduate students. . 





Faculty of Applied Science 193}158|130] 91) 43] II 
Faculty of Law . . »  « |162)150)126 2 
Faculty of Medicine 253/198/179|148| 31 
Teachers College 


Total professional students 





Deduct double registrationt . . eae 
Net total resident students iny 
University . ‘ ae ee 





Summer Session, 1901 . 

Auditors .. 

Extension students, Teachers College 

Total occasional students and auditors. . . 
Deduct double registration} . 

Net total occasional students and ‘auditors. 


Grand net total 


* The total 508 does not include 94 college graduates studying under 
the professional faculties of Law, Medicine, and Applied Sciences, who 
are also candidates for the degree of A.M. or Ph.D. 

t The 134 are distributed as follows: 12 students in Columbia Univer- 
sity, and 38 in Barnard College, are also enrolled in Teachers College for 
a professional diploma ; 84 Teachers College students are enrolled in the 
graduate faculties as candidates for the higher degrees. 

{This includes those Summer Session students of 1901 who returned 
for work at the University during the academic year 1901-1902. 

oe oe) 





GENERAL CATALOGUE 


OF 


OFFICERS AND ALUMNI 


OF 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THIRTEENTH EDITION 


The volume numbers 760 pages, includes the names 
of 15,256 graduates, and gives the addresses of all liv- 
ing graduates so far as it has been possible to ascertain 
them. The Locality Index, comprising the names of 
all living graduates with addresses, arranged by States, 
cities and towns, which was printed for the first time 
in the last edition (1894), has been revised and con- 
tinued to date. A reproduction of the diploma of 
Frederick Philipse, of the Class of 1773, bearing the 
signature of President Myles Cooper, this being one 
of the only two diplomas of King’s College known to 
be in existence, is printed as a frontispiece. 

Copies bound in cloth and stamped in gilt will be 
forwarded postpaid on receipt of $2.00. Applications, 
accompanied by draft on New York, postal or express 
order, or check, may be addressed to Rudolf Tombo, 
Jr., Secretary of the Committee on the General Cata- 


logue at Columbia University. 


J. H. VAN AMRINGE 

JOHN B,. PINE 

RUDOLF TOMBO, Jr., Secretary 
Committee 





ESTABLISHED 1818 


BROOKS BROTHERS 


Broadway, cor. 22d Street, New York City 


OUR FALL STOCK 


is now Ready in all Departments. 


Many special garments for Indoors 
and Out—much in Furnishings not 
found elsewhere. 

Fine imported leather goods and 
accessories for Sports. 


CATALOGUE CONTAINING OVER 150 ILLUSTRATIONS, WITH PRICES, MAILED ON REQUEST 


ESTABLISHED (885 


COAL TELEPHONE 215 RIVERSIDE 
THOMAS WARD 


Main Office, 211 and 213 West 82d St., Near Broadway. 


PINE, OAK AND HICKORY Waar, 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CANNEL 79TH STREET & N. R. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU AND REGISTRY OF ACADEMIC COSTUME 


COTRELL & LEONARD 


472-478 Broadway ALBANY, N. Y. 
OFFICIAL MAKERS OF THE CAPS, GOWNS AND HOODS 


to Columbia, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Johns Hopkins, Cornell, Wil- 
liams, University of Chicago, and the others. Class Contractsa Specialty. 


Gowns for the Pulpit and the Bench 


Mlustrated Bulletin upon application. Our New York representative will call upon request to us. 





Publications of the 
Columbia University Press 


The Macmillan Company, Agents, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


HE PRESS was incorporated, June 8, 1893, to pro- 

mote the publication of the results of original research. 

It is a private corporation, related directly to Columbia 

University by the provisions that its Trustees shall be officers 

of the University and that the President of Columbia University 
shall be President of the Press. 


Books published at net prices are sold by booksellers everywhere 
at the advertised net prices. When delivered from the publish- 
ers, carriage, either postage or expressage, is an extra charge. 


BIOLOGY 


ATLAS OF NERVE CELLS. By M. ALLEN Starr, M.D., Ph.D.; 
with the codperation of OLIVER S. S TRNG, Ph.D., and EDwaRp 


LEAMING. 
With 53 Albertype plates and 13 diagrams. Royal 4to, cloth, pp. x + 78, $10.00 me?. 


AN ATLAS OF THE FERTILIZATION AND KARYOKINESIS 
OF THE OVUM. By Epmunp B. Witson, Ph.D., Professor in 
Invertebrate Zodlogy in Columbia University ; with the codpera- 
tion of EDWARD LEAMING, M.D., F.R.P.S., Instructor in Pho- 
tography at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University. Royal 4to, cloth, $4.00 met. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY BIOLOGICAL 
SERIES 
Edited by HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN and EDMUND B, WILSON. 


VOL. I. FROM THE GREEKS TO DARWIN. An Outline of the 
Development of the Evolution Idea. By HENRY FAIRFIELD Os- 


BORN, DaCosta Professor of Zodlogy, Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, pp. x + 259, illustrated, $2.00 met. 


VOL. II. AMPHIOXUS AND THE ANCESTRY OF THE VER- 
TEBRATES. By ArTHUR WILLEY, Sc.D., Balfour Student of 
the University of Cambridge. 

8vo, cloth, pp. xvii + 316, illustrated, $2.50 eZ. 

VOL. III. FISHES, LIVING AND FOSSIL. An Outline of Their 

Forms and Probable Relationships. By BASHFORD DEAN, Ph.D., 


Adjunct Professor of Zoélogy, Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xiv + 300, with 345 figures, $2.50 net. 


VOL.IV. THE CELL IN DEVELOPMENT AND INHERIT- 
ANCE. By Epmunp B. Witson, Ph.D., Professor of Zodlogy, 
Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, profusely illustrated, $3.50 #et. 





VOL. V. THE FOUNDATIONS OF ZOOLOGY. By WILLIAM 
KEITH BROOKS, Professor of Zodlogy, Johns Hopkins University. 
8vo, cloth, pp. viii + 339, $2.50 met. 


VOL. VI. THE PROTOZOA. By Gary N. Cackins, Ph.D. Col- 
umbia University. 8vo, cloth, 16 + 347 pp., $3.00 me? ; postage, 18 cents. 
VOL. VII. REGENERATION. By Tuomas H. More@an, Ph.D. 
Bryn Mawr College. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 313, $3.00 mez; postage, 18 cents. 


IN PREPARATION. 


VOL. VIII. AN INTRODUCTION TO COMPARATIVE NEU- 
ROLOGY. By Otiver S. StronG, Ph.D. 


BIOGRAPHY 
FRANCIS LIEBER. His Life and Political Philosophy. By Lewis 


R. HARLEY, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. x + 213, portrait, $1.75 se: postage, roc. 


MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK A. P. BARNARD, D.D., LL.D., 
L.H.D., D.C.L., Tenth President of Columbia College in the City 
of New York. By JOHN FULTON. With portraits. 

8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xii +485, $4.00 met; postage, 17 cents. 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 
CLASSICAL STUDIES IN HONOUR OF HENRY DRISLER. 


8vo, cloth, pp. ix + 310, portrait and other illustrations, $4.00 wef; postage, 15 cents. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES 
IN ENGLISH 


Issued under the supervision of the Department of English. 


VOL. I. JOSEPH GLANVILL. A Critical Biography by Ferris 


GREENSLET, Ph.D., Fellow in English at Columbia University. 
r2mo, cloth, pp. x1 + 235, $1.50 ef; postage, 9 cents. 
Other volumes in preparation. . 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


Issued under the authorization of the Department of Comparative Liter- 
ature, GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY, Professor. 


SPANISH LITERATURE IN THE ENGLAND OF THE TU- 
DORS. By JoHN GARRETT UNDERHILL. 
ramo, cloth, pp. x + 438, $2.00 eZ; postage, 11 cents. 
ROMANCES OF ROGUERY. An Episode in the History of the 
Novel. By FRANK WADLEIGH CHANDLER. In two parts. 
Part I. The Picaresque Novel in Spain 
r2mo, cloth, pp. ix + 483, $2.00 me? ; postage, 11 cents. 
A HISTORY OF LITERARY CRITICISM IN THE RENAIS- 
SANCE, with Special Reference to the Influence of Italy in the 
Formation and Development of Modern Classicism. By JOEL 
ELIAS SPINGARN. 12mo, cloth, pp. xi + 330, $1.50 me? ; postage, ro cents 


THE CLASSICAL HERITAGE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By 
HENRY OsBORN TAYLOR, sometime Lecturer in Literature at Col- 
umbia University ; author of ‘‘ Ancient Ideals.’’ 

Cloth, pp. xv + 400, $1.75 mez; postage, 15 cents. 





THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND. Studies by Lewis 


EINSTEIN. r2mo, cloth, xvi + 420 pp. illus., $1.50 wet ; postage, 12 cents. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY GERMANIC 
STUDIES 


VOL. I, NO. 1. SCANDINAVIAN INFLUENCE ON SOUTH- 
ERN LOWLAND SCOTCH. A Contribution to the Study of 
the Linguistic Relations of English and Scandinavian. By 
GEORGE ToBIAS FLom, B.L., A.M., sometime Fellow in German, 
Columbia University. 8vo, paper, pp. xv + 82, $1.00 net. 


VOL. I, NO. 2. OSSIAN IN GERMANY. Bibliography—General 
Survey—Ossian’s Influence upon Klopstock and the Bards. By 
RupoLF Tomo, JR., A.M., Ph.D., sometime Fellow in German, 
Columbia University. 8vo, paper, pp. 157, 81.00 ne/. 


VOL. I, No.3. THE INFLUENCE OF OLD NORSE LITERA- 
TURE UPON ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Conran Hjat- 


MAR NORDBY, 8vo, paper, pp. 78, $1.00 net. 


VOL. I, No. 4. THE INFLUENCE OF INDIA AND PERSIA 
ON THE POETRY OF GERMANY. By Arruur F. J. Remy, 
Ph.D., sometime Fellow in Comparative Philology, Columbia 
University. 8vo, paper, pp. 81, $1.00 wer. 

Other volumes in preparation. 


ORIENTAL LANGUAGES 
ZOROASTER, THE PROPHET OF ANCIENT IRAN. By A. V. 


WILLIAMS JACKSON, Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages in 
Columbia University. 
With three illustrations, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xxiii + 314. $3.00 me? ; postage, 18 cents. 


ORIENTAL STUDIES 
Edited by RICHARD J. H. GOTTHEIL, Ph.D. 


VOL. I. THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE MORAL QUALITIES. 
An Ethical Treatise of the Eleventh Century. By SoLOMON IBN 
GABIROL. Printed from an Unique Arabic Manuscript, together 
with a Translation, and an Essay on the Place of Gabirol in the His- 
tory of Development of Jewish Ethics. By STEPHEN S. WIsE, Ph.D. 

Cloth, 8vo, ix + 117 pp., $1.25 met ; postage, 15 cents. 


Two other volumes in preparation. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY INDO-IRANIAN 
SERIES 


Edited by A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, Professor of Indo-Iranian 
Languages in Columbia University. 


. A SANSKRIT GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. With Graded 
Exercises, Notes and Vocabulary. By A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 
In preparation. 


. INDO-IRANIAN PHONOLOGY. With Special reference to the 
Middle and New Indo-Iranian Languages. By Louis H. Gray, 
Ph.D., sometime Fellow in Indo-Iranian Languages in Columbia 
University. Cloth, 8vo, pp. xvi + 264, $3.00 ez. 





3. A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE SANSKRIT DRAMA. By Mont- 
GOMERY SCHUYLER, Jr., Fellow in Indo-Iranian Languages in 


Columbia University. 


Approaching completion. 


4. INDEX VERBORUM OF THE FRAGMENTS OF THE 


AVESTA. 


By MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER, JR., M.A. 


Cloth, 8vo, pp. x + 106, $2.00 #e?. 


Other volumes in the series are planned for. 


PHILOSOPHY 
ANCIENT IDEALS. A Study of Intellectual and Spiritual Growth 


from Early Times to the Establishment of Christianity. 
In two volumes, 
Vol. II., pp. vii + 430; postage, 18 cents each. 


OSBORN TAYLOR. 


Vol. I., pp. xi + 46x. 


By HENRY 


8vo, cloth, gilt tops, $5.00 mez. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY 
AND EDUCATION 


VOLUME I 


. Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi. A 
Study in the Origin of Ger- 
man Realism. 
WILDE, Ph.D. 

8vo, paper, pp. 77, 60 cents mez. 


. Kant’sInaugural Dissertation 


By NORMAN 


of 1770. Including a trans- 
lation of the Dissertation, to- 
gether with an Introduction 
and Discussion. By W. J. 
Eckorr, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. ror, go cents mef. 
. The Ethical System of James 
Martineau. By Josepru H. 
HERTZ, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. 85, 60 cents mez. 
. Friedrich Eduard Beneke. 
The Man and His Philosophy. 
By FRANCIS BURKE BRANDT, 
Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp.'167, $1.00 net. 


VOLUME II 


. Hegel as Educator. By Frep- 
ERIC LUDLOW LUQUEER, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. 185, $1.00 mez. 

. Hegel’s Doctrine of the Will. 
By JoHN ANGUS MACVANNEL, 
Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. 102, $1.00 met, 


. The Basis of Early Christian 


Theism. By Lawrence T. 


CoLeE, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, 50 cents net. 


4, Early American Philosophers. 
By ADAM LEROY JONES, 
Ph.D. 8vo, paper, 75 cents net. 


VOLUME III 
1. The Formal and Material 
Elements of Kant’s Ethics. 
By WILLIAM MoRROW WASH- 
INGTON, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, 60 cents net. 
2. A Syllabus of Psychology. 


By JAMEs H. Hystop, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, $1.00 net. 


3-4. A Syllabus of an Intro- 
duction to Philosophy. By 
WALTER T. MARVIN, Ph.D. 

8vo, paper, pp. x + 152, $1.25 met. 
VOLUME IV 


[Zhe Monographs in Volumes IV 
and V were first issued as Supplements 
to the PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW, ] 

1. On Sensations from Pressure 
and Impact. By Haro.p 
GRIFFING, Ph.D. 

8vo, paper, 60 cents mez. 

2. Mental Imagery. By WIL- 

FRID Lay, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, 50 cents met. 

3. Animal Intelligence. By Ep- 
WARD L. THORNDIKE, Ph.D. 

8vo, paper, $1.00 net. 

4. The Emotion of Joy. By 
GEORGE V. N. DEARBORN, 
Ph.D. 8vo, paper, 75 cents net. 





VOLUME V 

1. Conduct and the Weather. 
By EpwiIn G. DEXTER, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, $1.00 wet. 
2. On After-Images. By SHEP- 

HERD I. FRANZ, Ph D. 
8vo, paper, 75 cents ez. 
3. Inhibition. By Burris B. 

BREESE, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, 75 cents nef. 
4. On the Accuracy of Move- 
ment. By RoBert S. Woop- 
WORTH, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, $1.00 wet. 
VOLUME VI 

1-4. Educational Legislation 
and Administration in the 
Colonies. By ELs1zE WorTH- 

INGTON CLEws, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. xi + 524, $2.00 mez. 


VOLUME VII 

1. The Education of the Pueblo 
Child. By Frank G. SPEN- 

CER, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. 97, 75 cents nef. 
2. The Economic Aspect of 
Teachers’ Salaries. By 
CHARLES BARTLETT DYKE, 
A.M. — 8vo, paper, pp. 84, $1.00 mez. 


3. Education in India. By Wi- 
LIAM I. CHAMBERLAIN, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. 107, 75 cents ez. 
4. Horace Mann in Ohio. By 
GEORGE A. HUBBELL, A.M. 
8vo, paper, pp. 70, 50 cents met. 
VOLUME VIII 
1. Imitation in Education: Its 
Nature, Scope and Signifi- 
cance. By JASPER NEWTON 
DEAHL, A.M. 
8vo, paper, pp. 103, 60 cents mez. 
2. The Historical Development 
of School Readers and of 
Method in Teaching Read- 
ing. By RvupotpH Rex 
REEDER, Ph.D: 
8vo, paper, pp. 92, 60 cents mez. 
3-4. Notes on Child Study. 
By EDWARD L. THORNDYKE, 
Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, 175 pp., $1.00 net. 
VOLUME Ix 
1. The Mental Life of the Mon- 
keys. By EDWARD L, 
THORNDYKE, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. 57, 75 cents we?. 
2. The Correlation of Mental 
and Physical Tests. By 


CLARK WISSLER Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. 62, 75 cents ez. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


ECONOMICS 
SCIENCE OF STATISTICS. By RichmMonp Mayo-SmitH, Ph.D., 


Professor of Political Economy and Social Science, Columbia Univ. 


Part I. 


Statistics and Sociology 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xvi+399, $3.00 ez ; 
Dial: “An exceedingly useful work. 


postage, 18 cents. 
. Many vague notions and insecure 


The 
theories will be tested by the yard stick of this book, and no serious worker can afford to ignore 
it. . Itis a distinct merit of the work that the data compiled are arranged in a way to excite 


interest and lead to results.” 
Part II. 


Statistics and Economics 


8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xiii + 467, $3.00 mez ; postage, 18 cents. 


Yale Review: “The volume will certainly take its placeas one well fitted for general refer- 
ence in that field where qualitative distinctions are supplemented by quantitative measurements.”’ 


ESSAYS IN TAXATION. By Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, Professor 


of Political Economy and Finance in Columbia University. 


Third edition, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. x + 434, $3.00 met ; 
“* These thirteen essays, though nominall 


The Nation: 


postage, 19 cents. 
disconnected, are so uniform in 


treatment and so eee by well-matured convictions, that they may be said to constitute 


a treatise on taxation. 


. capable of holding its own with ‘the best writing on taxation.’ 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE SHIFTING AND INCIDENCE OF TAXATION 


Second edition, completely revised and enlarged, 8vo, cloth, 


gilt top, pp. xii +337, $3.00 net ; 
“ One of the indisp 


Annals of the American Academy : 
dents of public finance.’ 


postage, 18 cents 
able handbooks of all stu- 





HISTORY 


BISMARCK AND GERMAN UNITY. A Historical Outline. By 
MUNROE SMITH, J.U.D., Professor of Roman Law and Comparative 
Jurisprudence in Columbia University. 

12mo, gilt top,ipp. ix + 99, portrait, $1.00 mez ; postage, 6 cents. 


THE BATTLE OF HARLEM HEIGHTS, SEPTEMBER 16,1776. 
With a Review of the Events of the Campaign, by HEnry P. 
Jounston, A.M., Professor of History, College of the City of New 
York. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 234, illustrated, $2.00 me? ; postage, 11 cents. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 
THE GOVERNMENT OF MUNICIPALITIES. By Dorman B. 


EATON. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. x + 498 + 28, $4.00 ez; postage, 20 cents. 


Review of Reviews : “ Mr. Eaton has in this volume provided us with the best systematic 
treatise that is available for the American student, lawmaker, or municipal reformer, upon the 
principles that should be observed in the framing of a city charter, and upon the position of the 
American city in the state of which it is one of the minor jurisdictions.. . .” 


MUNICIPAL HOME RULE. A Study in Administration. By 
FRANK J. Goopnow, A.M., LL.D., Professor of Administrative 
Law in Columbia University ; author of ‘‘Comparative Adminis- 
trative Law,’’ etc. r2mo, cloth, pp. xxiv + 283, $1.50 nef ; postage, ro cents. 


The Outlook: “ The volume is an exceptionally valuable one to close students of mu- 
nicipal affairs.’’ 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS. r2mo, cloth, pp. xiii + 321, $1.50 met; postage, roc. 


Chicago Evening Post: “One of the most trenchant and scholarly contributions to 
political science of recent writing.”’ 


SOC/OLOGY 
THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. An Analysis of the Phe- 


nomena of Association and of Social Organization. By FRANKLIN 
HENkY GIDDINGS, M.A., Professor of Sociology in Columbia 
University. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xxvi + 476, $3.00 met ; postage, 20 cents. 
The New Unity: “ Professor Giddings’ book is highly stimulating. He is a vigorous 


thinker and a strong writer, and he has a broad knowledge of his utes and its various 
affiliations.”’ 


Stupies in History, ECONOMICS AND 
PusBtic Law 
Edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University. 


VOLUME IX—1897-98 2. German Wage Theories. A 

617 pp., $3.50 net; in cloth, $4.00 net. History of Their Develop- 
1. English Local Government ment. By JAMES W. CROOK, 

of Today. A Study of the Ph.D. $1.00 net. 

Relations of Central and Lo- 

cal Government. By Mito 3, The Centralization of Admin- 

Roy MALTBIE, Ph.D. istration in NewYork State. 
By JOHN ARCHIBALD FAIR- 


Vol. IX. N tao bo eae 
ol. IX, No. 1, may also be obtain 
bound, . $2.50 net. LIE. Ph.D. 81.00 net. 





VOLUME X—1898-99 


500 pp., $3.00 wet; in cloth, $3.50 net. 


1. Sympathetic Strikes and 
Sympathetic Lockouts. By 
FRED. S. HALL, Ph.D. 

$1.00 net ; cloth, $2.00 net. 

2. Rhode Island and the Forma- 
tion ofthe Union. By FRANK 
GREENE BATES, Ph.D. 

$1.50 net. 

3. Centralized Administration 
of Liquor Laws in the Amer- 
ican Commonwealths. By 
CLEMENT Moore LACEY 
SITEs, Ph.D. $1.00 met. 


VOLUME XI—1899 


495 pp., $3.50 met; in cloth, $4.00 mez. 


The Growth of Cities. By ADNA 
FERRIN WEBER, Ph.D. 


VOLUME XII—1899-1900 


583 pp., $3.50 we¢ ; in cloth, $4.00 met. 


1. History and Functions of 
Central Labor Unions. By 
WILLIAM MAXWELL BURKE, 
Ph.D. $1.00 net 


2. Colonial Immigration Laws. 
A Study of the Regulation of 
Immigration by the English 
Colonies in America. By 
EMBERSON EDWARD PROPER, 
A.M. 75 cents net. 


3. History of Military Pension 
Legislation in the United 
States. By WILLIAM HENRY 
GLASSON, Ph.D. $1.00 net. 


4. History of the Theory of 
Sovereignty since Rous- 
seau. By C. E. MERRIAM, 
is Ph.D. $1.50 mez. 


VOLUME XITI—1901 


570 pp., $3.50 wet; in cloth, 84.00 ez. 


1. The Legal Property Relations 
of Married Parties. By 
IstpOR LOEB, Ph.D: 81.50 met. 

2. Political Nativism in New 
York State. By Louis Dow 
Scisco, Ph.D. $2.00 net. 

3. The Reconstruction of 
Georgia. By Epwin C. 
Woo_LLey, Ph.D. 81.00 net. 


VOLUME XIV—1901 

1. Loyalism in New York during 
the American Revolution. 
By ALEXANDER CLARENCE 
Fick, Ph.D. #2.00 net. 

2. The Economic Theory of Risk 
and Insurance. By ALLAN 
H. WILLETT, Ph.D. 81.50 xez. 


VOLUME XV—1901 
Crime in its Relation to Social 
Progress. By ARTHUR 


CLEVELAND HALL. 
$3.00 met; Cloth, $3.50 et. 


ROMANCE LITERATURE 


LIVRES DU GOUVERNEMENT DES ROIS. 


A XIIIth 


Century French Version of Egidio Colonna’s Treatise De Regi- 


qine Principum. 


Now first published from the Kerr MS. 
gether with introduction and notes and full-page facsimile. 


To- 
By 


SAMUEL PAUL MOLENAER, A.M., Ph.D., Instructor in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania ; sometime Fellow of Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xlii + 461, $3.00 me? ; postage, 19 cents. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES 
IN ROMANCE LITERATURE AND PHILOLOGY 


Edited by ADOLPHE CoHN, Professor of the Romance Languages and 
Literatures, Columbia University. 


No. 1. FREDERIC MISTRAL, POET AND LEADER IN PRO- 
VEN 


CE. By CHARLES ALFRED Downer, Ph.D. 
ramo, cloth, pp. 12+267, 81.50 mez; postage, 12 cents. 


Other volumes in preparation. 
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DO YOU REALIZE 


IN READING YOUR MORNING PAPER, HOW 
MUCH OF THE NEWS YOU HAVE READ IN 
YOUR EVENING POST OF THE DAY BEFORE? 


DO YOU REALIZE 


THAT THE N. Y. EVENING POST PUBLISHES 


MORE LIVE RELIABLE NEWS EACH DAY 
THAN ANY OTHER N. Y. EVENING PAPER? 


LIPTON’S 


CEYLON TEAS. 


BLACK OR GREEN 
Are the Finest the | World Produces. 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL 
PARIS EXPOSITION. 


For Sale by all Grocers. 
39 Pearl Street, NEW YORK. 
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ORIGINAL CHARTER 1829 


THE 
GALLATIN 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


CAPITAL - - - $1 000,000 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS 2,00),000 


OFFICERS 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, President. 
ALEXANDER H. STEVENS, Vice-President. 
GEORGE E. LEWIS, Cashier. 


DIRECTORS 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR. HENRY |. BARBEY. 
THOMAS DENNY. W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 
FREDERIC W. STEVENS. CHARLES A. PEAsODY. 
ALEX. H. STEVENS. SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, 


Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 


Mutual Life Building 
NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 


LONDON OFFICES, 33 LOMBARD STREET,E.C. 60ST. JAMES STREET, S. W. 


Fiscal Agents of the § Manila, Philippine Islands. Depository of the Government of 
United States Government. Hong Kong, China. the Philippine Isiands, Manila. 


Capital, $2,000,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits, $5,180,000 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS subject to cheque or on certificate. 
Acts as Trustee for Corporations, Firms and Individuals; and as Guardian, Executor and Administrator 


Takes entire charge of Real and Personal Estates; carefully selected securities offered for investment. 


TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT available in all parts of the world; 
COMMEKCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


DKAFTS on all parts of Great Britain, France, Germany, China and Philippines KOUGHT and SOLD, 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. ADRIAN ISELIN, Jx., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, ad Vice-President. HENRY A. MURRAY, 3d Vice-President. 
WM. C. EDWARDS, Treasurer. JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 
E. C. HEBBARD, Secretary. F. C. HARRIMAN, Asst. Treasurer. 

R. C, NEWTON, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


Samuel D. Babcock, Walter R. Gillette, Adrian Iselin, Jr. Alexander E. Orr, 
George F. Baker, G. G. Haven, Augustus D. uilliard, Walter G. Oakman, 
George S. Bowdoin, E H Harriman, = N. Jarvie, Henry H. Rogers, 
August Belmont, R. Somers Hayes, ichard A. McCurdy, H. McK. Twombly, | 
Frederic Cromwell, Charies R. Henderson, Levi P. Morton, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Harry Payne Whitney. 

London Committee: 

ARTHUR J. FRASER, Cuairman; DONALD C. HALDEMAN. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851 


EIMER & AMEND Nos. 205-211 THIRD AVE. 


NEW YORK 


IMPORTERS ANDO MANUFACTURERS OF 
Chemicals, Chemical, Physical, Bacteriological and Scientific App. 


Finest German and Bohemian Glassware, R. B. & R. M.” 
Porcelain, etc., etc., Complete Laboratory Outfits... . 


Scho't & Gen Jena Laboratory Glassware Complete Line of Assay Goods 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL Co. 


100 William Street, New York 


CHicaco BOSTON PHILADELPHIA NIAGARA Fat.s PERTH AmBoOY, N. J. 


IT LEADS THEM ALL. Greatest Degree of Security. Most Convenient Facilities. 
The Best Ventilated. Most Comfortable in every way are the new vaults of the 


NATIONAL SAFE DEPOSIT CO. OF NEW YORK, 
32 Liberty Street and 55 Cedar Street, 
THE MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING. INSPECTION INVITED. 


OFFICERS. 

JAMES C. HOLDEN, PresipenT. JOHN A. FONDA, Vice-PrEsIDENT. 
J. LYNCH PENDERGAST, Seo'y AND Manacer. JACOB C. STAMLER, Asst. SFo'y 
DIRECTORS. 

JoHN W AvUCHINCLOssS, of Auchincloss Bros. Isaac F. LLoyp, Second Vice-President, The 
FREDERICK O. BARTON, Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York. 

of Minot, Hooper & Co. ROBERT H. McCurpy, of New York. 
Joun A. Fonpa, Assistant Treasurer, The THEODORE W. MORRIS, 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York. of Theodore W. Morris & Co. 
JaMEs H. HOLDEN, President of the Company. B. AYMAR SANDS, of Bowers & Sands. 


Collegiate School, 


241 WEST SEVENTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Boys prepared for the Colleges and Scientific Schools. 
Primary Depar ment. Well-equ pped Gymnasium. 


L. C. MYGATT, Principal. 
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THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY AND GENERAL COURS 
Number of pupils limited to twelve in each class 


Fireproof school building, thoroughly equipped . 


160 AND 162 WEST 74TH STREET 


New YORK 


THE CUTLER SCHOOL 


Since 1876 two hundred and seventy-seven pupils from thig 
school have entered college, and most of these have ente 


Columbia, Harvard, Yale or Princeton 


20 EAST 50rn STREET 
NEW YORK 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL | 
Teachers College, 120th St. and Broadway New York Cit 
Kindergarten, Elementary and High School Departments 


College Preparatory and General Course 


TRINITY SCHOOL 


City oF New YORK BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN 
139-147 WeEsT 91st STREET : 


Trinity School was originally established in the year 1709 under the auspices of the Vene 
able Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, of London, England, and hag 
been continued without interruption to the present time. It prepares boys for all the Colleg 
and Scientific Schools, and has been eminently successful in this work. It forms part of the 
University of the State of New York, having received the certificate of an Academy in 18974 
Its diploma entitles the lawful owner to an academic certificate from the Regent’s Office. 


DERBY DESK 


and All Kinds of Fine Office Furniture Designed and Manufactured by 


DERBY DESK CO., 145 FULTON STREET. 


Complete systems of Filing and Card index Cabinets. 
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Alumni Associations 


All graduates and former students .are eligible to 
membership in one or more of the Associations, and are 
invited to become members. 


ASSOCIATION OF THE ALUMNI OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


All graduates of the College may become members upon 
signing the roll and paying one year’s dues. Annual dues, $5 ; 
for graduates of less than five years’ standing, $2. Life member- 
ship fee, $50. Former students whose classes have graduated, and 
graduates of other Schools may become Associate Members upon 
the same terms, upon being elected by the Standing Committee. 
The UnIvERsITY QUARTERLY is sent to all members of the Associa- 
tion without additional charge. 

Frepericx P. Keppe, Secretary, 
Columbia University. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE COLLEGE OF PHYSI- 
CIANS AND SURGEONS 


All graduates of the College of Physicians and Surgeons may 
become members upon notifying the Secretary and paying one 
year’s dues. Annual dues, $3. The UNiversiry QUARTERLY is 
sent to all members of the Association without additional charge. 

FREDERIC RanpotPH Baliey, M.D., Secretary, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
437 West soth Street. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE 


All graduates of the Schools of Science are eligible to elec- 
tion. Former students whose classes have graduated may be 
elected Associate Members. Annual dues, $3. 

Freperick R. Hutton, Secretary, 
Engineering Building, 
Columbia University. 





CEYLON TEA! 


GREEN OR BLACK 


Delicious in FLAVOR, of Great STRENGTH | 
and Absolutely PURE 7 


THE ELECT OF TEAS 


“‘a PAPER FOR THE HOMES.’’ 


THE 
MAIL AND EXPRESS. 


NEW YORK 


Prompt and Authoritative Reviews of the Best Books. 





